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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Peck & Arrowsmith’s Roman Life, in Latin, Prose, 
and Verse. aims to give in the form of a collectiun of characteristic, 
extracts from varied sources, a representative survey of Latin letters 
for the use of those who cannot devote a longer course to the study. 
The selections are made solely on the basis of their intrinsic interest 
and their relation to Roman life, and range from the popular songs, 
which antedate writteao literature, to the Christian Hymns of the third 
century. To each selection is prefixed a concise account of the 
author, when known, and bis works, wth a brief working bibliog- 
raphy. For convenience in sight reading the text is provided with a 
translation of the more difficult words, and followed by a fuller com- 
mentary on special points of interest. Several of the selections have 
never before been published with an English commentary. 

= 

The Report of the Committee of Ten, on Sec- 
ondary Schooi studies, pronuunced by U. 8S. Commissioner Harris the 
most important educational document ever issued in this country 
has been printed and published by the American Book Company for 
the benefit of the National Educational Association. It is supplied, 
postpaid, at the nominal! price of 39 cents. 


The Report of the Latin Conference of the Com- 

mittee of Ten favors for first readings in Latio, authors whose works 
have a general interest and a closer relation to the life and customs of 
the people. ARROWSMITH & WICHER’S FIRST LATIN R&AD- 
INGS,—nearly readv,—fully meets the Committee’s requirements 
Adapted to second year work, it is a collection of simpie, carefully 
graded material, wide io its scope and iateresting in its matter. The 
selections deal more with the daily life and customs of the Romans 
than with their military achievements, and are not confi ed to any one 
author or period. Specimen pages may be had by addressing the 
publishers. 

With strong credentials, from Europe, Vertical 
Wri ing seeks recognition here. Its progress, however, has been 
retarded by the uncouth, clumsily formed copies heretofore offered. 
THE AMERICAN SYSTEM Of VERTICAL WRITING, just 
issued is the first to presont graceful, pleasing, finely executed vertical! 
script forms, providing for teaching the System under the most favor- 
able conditions. 


Small & Vincent’s Introduction to the Study 
of Society is noteworthy as the innitial volume “f its kind published 
in this country. It deals with the fundamental facts of Society, and is 


intended to furnish a basis for preliminary instruction in Sociology In 
American institutions of higher education. 


A new is given to the study of Botany in OLIVER 
R. WILLIYS PRACTICAL FLORA. It shows the economic fea 
tures of the vegetable kingdom and its relations to our every day 
life. Food producing vegetation and plants that yield articles of use 
or consumption are described and classified, and to each is appended 
its histury. geography, and other information of economic and com- 
mercial interest. It is cordially recommended by Professors W. UG 
Farlow, Harvard; Byron D. Halsted, Rutgers; Geo. McCloskie, Prince- 
ton; Albert P. Brigham, Colgate; and other leading Botanists. 


The method by observation and inspection applied 
to the study uf Latin and Greek in President Harper’s INDUCTIVE 
CLASSICAL SERIE3 has many advantages which instructors have 
been quick to recognize and appreciate. Latest issues of the series 
are repeating the phenomenal success achieved by their predecessors. 
Everyone interested in classical study should know these books. 


**Pupils should be helped to help themselves” may 
be said to be the key-note of MECVALE’S ENGLISI GRAMMAR 
FOR COMMON SC4 /OLS.—just published. In this book pupils are 
led first, in the light of their own experien-e, to study the simple 
facts of language, and then to investigate the mo-e diffizult matters 
of construction and infisction, uatil they arrive at the general laws 
which govein its struc'ure. The authors of this excellent text-book 
are Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, Busion, Mass., and 
Thomas Metcalf, of theSIllinois State Normal School. 

Inductive Studies in English Grammar, by 
President Harper and Dr. Burgess, aims to secure mure thorough 
preparation in English in connection with preparatory classical 
studies. It is scientific and thought inspiring; presents essential 
facts only; emphasizes indispensable, though often neg'ected, 
matters, and follows more closely the German and Latin grammars. 


Eclectic English Classics steadily increase in popu-' 


larity, due to the hign literary quality of the works selected, careful 
editing, judicious, helpful notes, pleasing appearance, and low prices. 
A dozen volumes are now ready, and nearly as many more are 
announced as forthcoming. 


The Laboratory Work in Chemistry, for Sec- 
ondary Schools, outlined tn the Report ef the Committee of Ten, is 


closely followed in the 151 Experiments given in COOLEY’S LABOR- 
ATORY SrUDIES IN ELEMENTARY CHEMISIRY. [hese Ex- 
periments present all the fundamental! facts and princivles of the 
science, and can be used in connection with any tex. book of eleman- 
tary general chemistry. 

2 


The New York Times says of GUERBER’S MYTHS 
OF GREECE AND ROME: “ We recall no recent work in this field 
more interesting, or which, without being pretentious, will give the 
reader so quickly and surely a knowledge of classical mythology.” 
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Dr. Emerson E. White has laid the teachers’ profession 
under Jasting obligation for his SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. Public 
Opinion says: * It would be well for themselves, their scholars, and 
the republic, if ‘School Management’ could be read carefully and 
thoughtfully by every teacher.” 

= 

The First Copy Books to teach a systematic course of 
Book-keeving are Number 9 (Single Entry) and Number 11 (Double 
Entry) of the new SPENCER(AN BUSINESS COPY BOOKS. Of 
the same series Number 8 presents Miscellaneous Business Forms, 
and Number 10, Connected Business Forms. 


The Newest Text Book for primary instruction in the 
language ts MAX FIRSE BOOK IN ENGLIIH. Through 
the study of simp'e, tateresting sentences, youog pupils are trained 
almost unconsciously to express their thoughts clearly and accu- 
rately. With his [ntroductory Lessons it forms the latest two book 
series in English Grammar for common schools. His Advanced Les- 
sons is for higher grammar grades and high schools. 
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Pittsburg, Pa., recently adopted for exclusive use in the 
public schools, FUNDENBERG'S FIR3T LESSONS IN READING. 
This is a new book judiciously combining the best features of the 
word, sentence, and phonic methods. It aims to aevelcp thought in 
the pupil, and avoids machine processes of teaching. 

THE B)OKS MENTIONED in these Notes are all published by the 
American Book Company. They have the largest number and great- 
est variety of the most popular and reliable text books for all grades 
of public and private schools. They make no charge for delivery, 
any of their books being sent prepaid on receipt of list price. 
Address AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, or Portland. Ore. —whicbever ftice is nearest. 


SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND. 


OW TO KNOW 


THE WILD FLOWERS. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of Our Common Wild Flowers. 
By Mrs. WELLIA™ STARB DANA. 
With Over One Hundred Illustrations by Marion Satterlee. 


Square 12mo, $1.50 met. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 


UR COMMON BIRDS 
AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 


By JOHN B. GRANT. 


With Sixty-four Full-page Plates. 


Oblong, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


For out-door study in Nature nothing can be found to equal these two books in point of interest and fuscination. They should be on the desk of every teacher. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-155 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Supt. of Schools, Peabody, Mass. 
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Unique in 


prepared for the author’s own classes, 
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amination of Educators. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. : : 


Simple in treatment. 
Correspondence requested. 


LEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. By Jonny Girrorp, 
164 pages. 


Price, 60 cts. Examination copy, 30 cts. 


On the experiment plan. Intended for the higher classes in Grammar Schools and for High Schools. Illustrated with designs of simple appa- 


ratus to show the condiiions of the experimenis, with fu'l directi.ns for construction. 
and found so noticeably successful in results that a demand was created for their preparation f sr general use. 


Clear in statements. It has the best accepted methods of instruction. The book will weil repay the ex- 


his work is the outgrowth from Jess: ns originally 


treet, Roston. 


23 Hawle 
Ave., Chicago. 


1063 Wabas 


or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes. 


U. S. A., LL.D., author of “The Battles of the American Revolution”; “Indian Operations on the Plains”; 
Thoughts”; etc., etc. 8vo, 276 Selections, representing 176 authors, 443 pages. Introductory price, 72 cts. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


By Henry B. Carrincron, 
“ Crisis | 


The special purpose of this volume is to illustrate human history as a unit, and to show from literature that the principles, laws, and experiences 
of all ages have a common basis in the inculcation of virtue and good citizenship, and in all that inspires patriotic sentiment and love of country. 
The progress of patriotic thought is traced, in logical order, from the migration of Abraham in search of a new country, to the consummation of 
four centuries of American civilization, as expressed in the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. srg 

It is truly a noble collection of inspiring poetry and lofty prose, and as a manual of patriotic literature for school reading, it will fill a unique 
place. Its equal has never before been produced in a single school book. 

For full information address the publishers, A sample copy for examination 
will be furnished on receipt of the introductory price, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New Y 


Our list embraces superior text-books for all grades of instruction from the 


primary school to the university. 
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HASTE IN THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM J. TUCKER, DD., 
President Dartmouth College. 


I wish to emphasize at the outset the difference between 
economy of time and haste in the process of education. 
The educational movement in which we are now especially 
concerned, is set toward economy in the use of time. 
Many of the old methods of teaching were dilatory. 
I believe that no effort of more significance has 
been made in the interest of sound education than that 
embodied in the Report of the Committee of Ten, the 
great nature of which is economy. 

Now, in clear distinction from this movement toward 
economy, there is, I think, an unmistakable tending to- 
ward haste in the process of education,—a tending which 
is really contradictory and antagonistic toa true economy. 
I will refer very briefly to some of the present signs of 
this tending, and then take up the new educational prin- 
ciples upon which it seems firm reliance must be placed 
if we would reap the entire benefits. 

Such signs of haste are then an apparent attempt to 
abridge the period of education, the endeavor to make in- 
struction take the place of and subserve the purpose of 
education, of which I will speak again, 

Then the narrowing of the range of study in prepara- 
tion for professional life, In a recent circular issued 
from one of the professions the statement is made that 
fewer educated men, edacated according to the standard 
of the colleges, are now entering that profession than a 
generation ago. Candidates are taken from the high 
schools, in the expectation that they will spend the bal- 
ance of a college course in special graduate study. The 
few do this; the many do not attemptit. It is not even 
in their plan, and hence the habit of easy and hasty gener- 
alization which follows the introduction here of the labo- 
ratory system. The system itself ensures the most conclu- 
sive results, If properly used it forbids haste and uncer- 
tainty. Bat many are not using it under the neces- 
sary restrictions. They reach conclusions before they 
reach facts, and the habit thus formed operates in their rea- 
soning on matters of more general concern, and finally 
the introduction of a certain calculation of commercial 
spirit into the more professional part of the higher educa- 
tion. I speak of this matter with hesitancy and bring no 
sweeping charges; but I cannot refrain from calling your 
attention to the fact that out of the large number who are 
passing graduate studies in the institutions, at home and 
abroad, with a view to teaching, comparatively few are 
qualified to become successful teachers. The fault is not 
in the general system nor in the instruction in special de- 
partments. 

I find one explanation; it may appear in a certain 
people or class, in what I have termed the calculating 
spirit in which the task has been undertaken. It is quite 


poesible for a quick and enterprising student to secure a 
fellowship or a succession of fellowships in a university, 
through which he may reach a given degree. He counts 
upon the degree to give him a professional standing, and 
what is more, position. If he fails to secure or maintain 
his position, the reason is usually not in the lack of educa- 
tional facility, but in the lack of educational character. 
Of course a degree cannot guarantee one’s personality. 
Bat the process through which one reaches the teacher’s 
degree ought to ensure stability of mind, maturity of 
judgment, breadth of view, certainty of mental action,— 
qualities which go very far toward the make-up of a suc- 
cessful teacher. I believe there is no profession which 
ean so ill afford haste in preparation as the teaching pro- 
fession, certainly when it essays the higher education. 


The illustrations of the tending to haste in the process 
of education are quite independent of these abrupt breaks 
in individual training, through the impatience to enter 
upon business. Doubtless this spirit of impatience reacts 
to a degree upon the general process, but we cannot take 
account of it. Nor can we take account of the cases of 
arrested education, where poverty or some equally stren- 
uous necessity interposes to change personal ambition or 
desires. 

Here is the most pathetic chapter in the whole course 
of education, but it is personal and must be considered in 
relation to our social and economic rather than our edu- 
cational system. 

How shall we meet the tendencies to haste in the pro- 
cess of edacation? I believe that the only true and suffi- 
cient method lies in the insistence upon those principles 
which insure steady as well as ordered programs and which 
carry education to its high end. 

First. In education, in distinction from instruction, 
the element of time is of supreme value. The child has 
not begun to be educated until he has been awakened. A 
certain discipline of a negative kind may precede, but 
positive work begins with the real awakening of the mind. 
And when the whole disviplinary period has been passed, 
a sufficient time must be given to liberalizing the mind 
before the individual can afford to take the intellectual 
risks of specialization. 

Second. Education, so far as it is expressed by the 
terms instruction, information, learning, must be propor- 
tionate to theage. A disciplined and liberalized miad is a 
constant quantity, but the contents of such a mind will 
vary from age to age. Intelligence and ignorance are 
relative terms. The man cf to-day who ignores the new 
subject matter of education is to that degree an ignorant 
man. The “new education” demands all the time which 
can be saved by the most rigid economy in method. 

Third. The time of the student is best economized by 
increasing the teaching power of the teacher. No sys- 
tem can accomplish the desired result without a constant 
advance in the skill and equipment of the teaching force. 
The teacher must know how to manage the system, how 
to keep the true proportion and perspective in his work. 

Fourth. In estimating the time requisite for an edu- 
cation, regard must be had to the responsibility of an ed- 
ucated man to the republic. A distinguished literary 
man said recently, that, on the whole, the universities 
were a greater safeguard to the liberties of the country 
than the common school system. The remark had this 
element of truth in it, that the common school system is 
chiefly protective in its results. It prevents the masses 
from being imposed upon. Ignorance always carries the 
burdens of society, but it does not reach to leadership. 

Leadership belongs to those who know how to form an 
opinion, and who have the data for their task, in distinc- 
tion from those who simply reflect public sentiment. 
The power to interpret publicsentiment, rather than merely 
to express it, isa part of the capacity of an educated man. 

The working period of life is being so far extended 
that we can afford to take time for the period of educa- 
tion. Society capitalizes the whole lifetime of a man if 
he has sufficient resources to last. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 
BY CHARLES W.' ELIOT, LLD., PRES. HARVARD UNIV. 


“What do college men know know about schools?” 
The wise management of schools for children of from six 
to eighteen years of age is said to be different business 
from the wise management of colleges and universities. 
Let college and university men attend to the higher 
education, and not attempt to teach experts in elementary 
and secondary education how to conduct their very differ- 
ent business. 

To meet this objection President Eliot affirmed and 
illustrated the proposition that the chief principles and 
objects of modern educational reform, or rather edaca- 
tional construction, are quite the same from beginning to 
end of that long course of education which extends from 
the fifth or sixth to the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth year 
of life. The chief principles and objects in this process 
of educational construction being the same throughout, 
school teachers ought to understand university reform 
and progress, and college and university teachers ought to 
comprehend and aid school reform and progress. 

In school and college alike the really effective teaching 
is that which is addressed to each individual pupil. The 
highest type of university teaching—the so-called seminary 
or conference method —is emphatically individual instrac- 
tion. From first to last it is the teacher’s most important 
function to make the pupil think accurately, and express 
his thought with precision and force, and in this respect 
the function of the primary school teacher is not different 
in essence from that of the teacher of law, medicine, the- 
ology, or engineering. 

These common principles and objects may be reviewed 
as follows : 

I. The first of these objects is the promotion of indi- 
vidual instruction, that is, the addressing of instruction to 
the individual pupil rather than to groups or classes. At 
present the kindergarten and the university best illustrate 
the progress of this reform, but the beneficent tendency 
is clearly exhibited all along the line. Into the curricula 
of schools and colleges alike, certain new matters have of 
late years been introduced for teaching, which the older 
methods of instruction, namely, the lecture and the reci- 
tation, proved to be inadequate or even totally inappli- 
cable. These new matters are chiefly object lessons in 
color and form, drawing and modeling, natural sciences, 
like botany, zodlogy, chemistry, physics, mineralogy, and 
geology, and various kinds of manual training. In school 
and college alike the really effective teaching in all these 
subjects is that which is addressed to each individual 
pupil. All the artistic as well as all the scientific requires 
individoal instruction. Manual training breaks class-room 
routine, and introduces diversity of achievement in place 
of uniform attainment. The principle applies conspicu- 
ously in medical instruction. The medical student must 
see and touch for himself and then make his own record 
and draw his own inferences. 

II. There are six essential constituents of all worthy 
education, which make part of the educational process 
from first to last in every year and at every stage. We 
should all learn to see straight and clear, to compare and 
infer, to make an accurate reeord, to remember, to express 
our thought with precision, and to assimilate high ideals. 
These six constituents are simultaneously and continuously 
developed from earliest childhood to maturity. None of 
them apply in school but not in college, or in college but 
not in school. The aims and the fandamental methods at 
all stages of education should therefore be essentially the 
same, because the essential constituents of education are 
the same at all stages. From first to last it is the teach- 
er’s most important function to make the pupil think accu- 
rately, and express his thought with precision and force, 
and in this respect the function of the primary school 
teacher is not different in essence from that of the teacher 


of law, medicine, theology, or engineering. 
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111. A considerabie change ia the methods of edacation 
has been determined during the past twenty-five years by 
the general recognition of the principle that effective power 
in action is the trae end of education rather than the 
storing up of information or the cultivation of faculties 
which are mainly receptive, discriminating, or critical. 
The main object of education now-a-days is to give the 
pupil the power of doing himself an endless variety of 
things which uneducated he could not do. To give per- 
sonal power in action under responsibility is the prime 
object of all education. This principle obviously applies 
just as well in the primary school as in the professional 
school. Education should be power-giving all the time 
from the beginning to the end of its course. 

1V. The principle of the selection or election of studies 
applies to fully two thirds of the entire edacational course 
between five and twenty five years of age. In the first 
three or four years of a child’s education, say from five 
or six years of age to nine years, there are not so many 
possible subjects of equal value or necessity but that the 
child may pureue them all to some adequate extent; but 
by the ninth or tenth year of age more subjects will claim 
the child’s attention than he will have time for, and there- 
upon arises the necessity for a selection of studies. The 
moment we adopt the maxim that no study shall be 
attacked at all, unless it be pursued far enough to get 
from it the training it is fitted to supply, we make the 
election or selection of studies a necessity. Who shall 
make the selection, is really the only practical question. 
At the very last stage of education—professional train- 
ing—we find, as at the earliest stage, a serious limitation 
on the principle of election, a limitation imposed by the 

necessity of giving all young lawyers, physicians, min- 
isters, teachers, engineers, biologists, or chemists the con- 
siderable quantity of strictly professional information and 
practice which every future member of these several pro- 
fessions absolutely needs. Fur the same reason scientific 
and technological schools mutt for the present use a group 
system rather than a free election of studies. They must 
adjust their present instruction to current professional 
needs. The freest field for the principle of selection or 
election of studies lies between the ages of thirteen and 
twenty-three, including five or six years of echool life and 
all of college life. Schoolmen and college men alike 
should rejoice in this free field. 

V. The next rule of educational reform which applies 
at every stage of the long course of education that civi'- 
ized society provides relates to what is called discipline 
The judicious teacher, like the jadicious parent, will not 
rely in childhood, if he can help it, on a set of motives 
which he knows must of necessity cease to operate long 
before the period of education is ended,—as for instance 
on a highly stimulated emulation and the fear of penalty. 
A method of discipline which must be inevitably aban- 
doned as the child grows up was not the most expedient 
metho? at the earlier age, for the reason that in education 
the development and training of motives should be con- 
secutive and progressive, not broken and disjointed. 
There comes an age when methods which rely on the fear 
of pain, or on artificial penalties or deprivations, are no 
longerapplicable. By preference, permanent motives should 
be relied on from the beginning to the end of education. 
Among the permanent motives which act all through life 
are prudence, caution, emulation, love of approbation, par- 
ticularly the approbation of persons respected or beloved, 
shame, pride, self respect, pleasure in discovery, activity, 
or achievement, delight in beauty, strength, grace and 
grandeur, and the love of power and of possessions as 
giving power. Any of these motives may be over-devel- 
oped; but in moderation they are all good, and they are 
available from infancy to old age. From the primary 
school through the university the same motives should 
always be in play for the determination of the will and 
the regulation of conduct. All teachers who deserve the 
name now recognize that self-control is independent of 

temporary artificial restraints, exclusions, or pressures, 
and also of the physical presence of a dominating person. 

VI. The next principle of educational construction is 
again one which applied throughout the length and breadth 
of education—it is the specialization of teaching. The 
specialization is by no means completed in American col- 
leges. It is better advanced now in American secondary 
schools than it was in the American colleges eighty years 
ago, and it is jast beginning to be developed in the Amer- 


ican grammar schools or grades, where it is generally 
spoken of as department organization. From the exten- 
sion of this principle in American schools much is to be 
hoped within the next ten years, particularly for the 
teacher. To teach one subject to pupils at different 
stages, adapting the instraction to their different ages and 
capacities, watching their development, and leading them 
on with due regard to individual differences through four 
or five years of continuous progress, gives an inexhaust- 
ible interest to the teacher’s fonction. To master one 
subject so as to be able to give both elementary and ad- 
vanced instruction in it is for the teacher himself a deep 
source of intellectual enthusiasm and growth. There can 
be no doubt that this specialization of instruction is capable 
of adding indefinitely to the efficiency of schools and to the 
dignity, pleasure, and serviceableness of the teacher's life. 

VII. Administrative reform is taking in both colleges 
and schools the same directions; first, toward expert 
control under constitutional limitations; secondly, toward 
stable tenures of office ; and thirdly, toward larger official 
inflaence for teachers. The American colleges and uni- 
versities have made better progress in these respects than 
the American schools. The presidencies of colleges are 
no longer filled by withdrawing from the ministry men 
well advanced in life and without experience in teaching. 
The deans of the rather distinct schools which compose 
universities are men of experience in their several depart- 
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ments, and much power is exercised by the faculties of 
colleges and universities. Within the faculties, the teach- 
ers of a given subject are often organized into a body 
called a division or department. Similar dispositions need 
to be adopted throughout the large urban school systems. 
Superintendents should be educational experts of proved 
capacity. Their assistants should be organized as a coun- 
cil or faculty, and all the teachers of a single system should 
be associated together in such a way that through their 
representatives they can bring their opinions to bear on 
the superintendent and his council. Teachers of the 
same subject should also be organized for purposes of 
mutual consultation and support. 

From this brief review of the principle and methods of 
educational reform and construction, it clearly appears 
that they have a common interest for all teachers, whether 
connected with colleges, secondary or elementary schools, 
and that they apply throughout the whole course of edu- 
cation. It is a reasonable inference that the presence of 
a small majority of college teachers in the Committee of 
Ten and the conferences which that committee organized 
is not likely to have seriously injared the work of that 
committee. The plain fact is that there is a commanity 
of interests and aims among teachers throughout all the 
grades into which the course of education is at present 
artificially divided. The identity of the principles which 
govern reform and construction at every stage is strikingly 
illustrated by the simultaneousness and similarity of the 
advances now being made all along the whole line. Ele- 


mentary schools, secondary schools, colleges, all feel simi- 


lar impulses, and are making similar modifications of their 
present methods. 

The Committee of Ten in their report declare “that it 
is impossible to make a satisfactory secondary school pro- 
gram limited to a period of four years and founded on 
the present elementary school subjects and methods.” 
In view of the rapid changes now going on in elementary 
school subjects and metheds it is plain that the committee 
in this sentence declare that their own work on the four 
secondary echool programs which they recommend has 
only a temporary value. Some firm, lasting principles 
are embodied in those programs ; but the programs them- 
selves are only temporary trestle-work. The best part of 
the contribution which the Committee of Ten has made to 
the progress of American education is their general method 
of work,—the method of investigation and discussion by 
subject of instraction,—teachers and experts from all sorts 
of colleges and universities and from aJl sorts of schools, 
public, private, and endowed, taking part in both 
investigation and discussion. The greatest promise of 
usefulness in the Committee’s report lies in its obvious 
tendency to promote cod peration among school and college 
teachers and all other persons intelligently interested in 
education for the advancement of well marked and com- 
prehensive educational reforms. 

A. Hitt, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

In the absence of central control in education, we wel- 
come central advice. The Report of the Committee of 
Ten, if not backed up by the authority of the national 
government, has behind it the authority of teachers of 
national reputation. I do not hesitate to urge that courses 
of study everywhere shall be framed, so far as practica- 
ble, in harmony with its recommendations. It will be 
a glad day when the energies now expended in program 
making shall be centered in executing programs. 

The high echools in their general courses reflect a mod- 
ern spirit; the college admission requirements have not 
yet fully emerged from a medieval spirit. Hence a gap 
between the vast majority of high school pupils and the 
college above them. 

Now the Report would bridge this abyss, and that, too, 
without warping the high schools from their main courses. 

The high schools have tried to meet the colleges through 
slender Greek courses that have absorbed much energy 
but reached few pupil: ; now it is proposed that the col- 
leges shall try to connect with the high schools rquarely 
in all their courses. The only condition is that these 
courses shall be sufficiently serious; and this sensible 
condition should be met for the sake of the pupils, whether 
they go to college or not. Indeed, if good solid work 
needs to be done by one more than by another, it should 
be done by him who does not go beyond the high school. 

While approving, in the main, recommendations of the 
Report about its courses of study, I wish to point out ® 
few conditions, favorable and adverse, that have to be 
thought of in any attempt to conform to these recommen- 
dations. They are Massachusetts conditions, but they 
may be taken as a type of high school conditions in 
general. 

I have recently examined the courses of study of the 
Massachusetts high schools. A few of these courses are 
so meagre that it is almost guess work to tell what the 
schools are trying to do. The majority of them are mod- 
est and sufficiently reserved. There is very little trumpet- 
blowing about them,—very little to suggest that more 
energy is expended on the scheme than on the school 
itself. 

I. Two hundred and twenty-four of these schools are 
on a basis of about fifteen exercises a week. The num- 
ber rises @ little on account of such subjects as music, 
drawing, and what not; and occasionally, for college 
pupils, in times of pressure, as just before the preliminary 
examinations for admission. 

In twenty-three schools only is the number placed at 
twenty, and this number includes generally from two to 
five exercises a week in music, drawing, drill, and the like. 

The Report of the Committee recommends twenty exer- 
cises per week, of which five are to be unprepared, and 
leaves it to the local authorities, without suggestions from 
the committee, how to add music, drawing, and the rest 
to the twenty. Farther, the Report recommends—a de 
sirable thing in itself—doubls periods for labora tory work. 
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For the Boston high schools, for example, to retain their 
five special single period stadies, and, at the same time to 
conform to the Committee’s recommendations, twenty- 
eight exercises a week would be needed most of the time. 

I have not found a single public high school squarely on 
the Committee’s basis of twenty exercises exclusive of the 
usual miscellaneous studies, although two or three schools 
are struggling to place themselves there. 

Here, then, is the first significant fact in the nature of 
a serious obstacle that comes out of the’secourses of stady. 
The Report calls for one third more work than the schools 
now provide for. It must not be forgotten that the de- 
mands of the separate conferences rose, in the total, to as 
high as thirty-eight exercises per week, and that the Com- 
mittee felt compelled to reduce this number practically to 
one half! Planning is, indeed, nimble and unhampered, 
but poor doing—what a halting thing it is, at the best ! 

II. Of the two hundred and forty-seven high schools 
in Massachusetts, one hundred and three coffer at least 
three parallel courses of study, and some of them four or 
five, or by a eystem of electives, many more. EKighty- 
eight offer but two courses, forty-five but one, while eleven 
deal with high school subjects in so scanty and discon- 
nected a way that they cannot be said to offer courses 
at all. 

Here, then, are one hundred and ninety-one schools 
with two or more courses of study. Such schools, without 
serious added cost, can adopt any one of the four pro- 
grams recommended by the Committee. That is, they 
can offer twenty exercises per week according to the Com- 
mittee’s plan. Bright, ambitious pupils might take them 
all, and average pupils might, as now, confine themselves 
to about fifteen exercises a week, in which case a single 
program of the Committee would furnish material enough 
for at least two fifteen-exercise courses. 

III. It is gratifying to note that one hundred and 
forty-six of the two hundred and forty-seven high schools 
offer college preparatory courses. In thin statement I 
have called only those courses preparatory that contain 
Greek. Not a few schools are fitting pupils, in desulatory 
ways, without Greek, but printed preparatory courses 
without Greek are rare. Through most of these schools 
Greek runs as a slender rill, the great high school stream 
having no Greek whatever in it. It is a costly rill in 
in many ways. It would be a distinct relief to most of 
these schools if there were no Greek in them at all, if 
Greek, like Hebrew of the ancient languages, or Spanish 
of the modern, were reley ated to the colleges. 


Harvard, Tufts, and Williams already admit without 
Greek ; and the colleges generally should do the same. 
They will do the same if they heed the report of the com- 
mittee. Some colleges admit pupils without Greek, but 
not as candidates for the degree of A.B. This is not 
enough. Non-Greek preparatory courses, provided always 
they are sufficiently serious, should be recognized as the 
equals of the old, time-honored Greek courses. 

1V. Of€ the two hundred and forty-seven schools, one 
hundred and ninety-eight offer courses for four years, and 
some of them parallel courses for three or five years. 
Twenty-nine offer courses for three years only ; the re- 
maining schools, for two years or less. Thus it appears 
that Massachusetts high schools aim to do prolonged and 
serious work, to respect the various wants of their re- 
spective localities, and to connect somehow with the 
various institutions above them. 

The Latin-Scientifie Course of the committee is the one 
that comes the nearest to the best-patronized courses of 
our high schools. It is well adapted to close the deplor- 
able gap between them and the colleges. 

In this advocacy of a non-Greek preparatory ceurse, 
whose vertebral column shall be the existing general 
course in the great majority of our high schools, —a course 
framed for the multitade without thought of the college, 
and now proposed to be strengthened for the multitude 
without who will never go to college,—there is no contro- 
versy whatever with the great and strongly-entrenched 
classical schools. They are doing admirable service and 
will continue to thrive, for Greece is mighty yet. I sim- 
ply claim that in the able report of the committee I see 
bright gleams of hope for that great part of our high 
school system whose distinctively modern spirit has thus 
far estranged it from the colleges above, to its own detri- 
ment and theirs as well. 

Let us make the new route equal in efficiency to the 


venerable Hellenic way, as well as for those who do not 
go higher as for those who do. 

V. Up to the present time the normal schools of Mas- 
sachusetts have been left out of discussions of the rela- 
tions that should exist between the high schools and insti- 
tutions above them. They can be left out no longer. It 
is well known that Massachusetts has decided to add four 
new normal schools to the six already in existence. It is 
not so well known that in 1895 these echools will require 
candidates for admission to be high school graduates or 
to have received an equivalent education, and to pass ex- 
aminations in high school subjects. 

Then, for the first time, will these normal schools take 
their true place side by side with the colleges as a power 
to influence the schools below. This power should be ex- 
erted to tone up not simply candidates for admission but 
the high schools as well. The high schools of Massachu- 
setts prize the tonic influences of the colleges ; they will 
welcome kindred influences from the normal schools. 
Fitting pupils for these normal school should be as serious 
a matter as fitting them for college. Nay, when we con- 
sider the high service for which these pupils are wanted, 
normal preparation should be the better of the two. 

Now the Latin-Scientific Course of the Committee of 
Ten is just the course that normal school candidates need. 
If the colleges and the normal schools will unite with that 
general public whose children have neither pedagogic nor 
college aims to strengthen this course at every point, the 
movement will be full of promise for our educational 


future. 


A. E. 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


It is not a question as to whether or not the Report of 
the Committee of Ten is good in a miscellaneous way, 
but to what extent does it solve any of the vital problems 
of secondary education, or point the way to their solution ? 
There is undue sensitiveness over any tendency to criti- 
cise the Report, and not a few of its friends regard it as 
a sacred document, not to be touched by profane hands. 
The sincere criticisms that have been made often have 
been met in an excited way with the general accusation 
that the critics are actuated by prejudice because college 
men have assumed to treat of elementary school matters, 
and that this has been based upon “ hatred of college men 
and animosity to the chairman of the committee.” So far 
as I have raised any questions regarding the sanctity of the 
document, and so far as I know of the other criticisms, 
there is no foundation for this charge. Every post of 
honor in this program has been given to a New England 
college president. 

There are genuine doubts as to the infallibility of the 
Report, and some of us regard it as the most disappoint- 
ing educational document that has been issued with prom- 
ise of usefulness, in many a day. Never was such an op- 
portunity given for great educational service. An appro- 
priation of $2500 was made for the expenses of ten men 
who should, as a whole or through some of their number, 
make an expert study of certain special phases of secon- 
dary edocation. This was a reasonable amount, but they 
immediately magnified themselves into one hundred, and 
used all the appropriation, and more, in traveling expenses 
to a single brief conference. It makes a vast difference 
whether there is $250 for each of ten, or $25 for each of 
one hundred. What was expected to be an expert scien- 
tific study of a few definite problems has degenerated 
into an unscientific and unphilosophical expression of 
opinion upon almost every conceivable educational ques- 
tion, from the kindergarten to the university. 

President Eliot says in his paper this evening: “To 
master one subject is the ideal of the progressive scholar,”’ 
and adds: “Is it too much to ask for the mastery of one 
subject.” This is the precise ground of thecriticism. Ten 
men were expected, in accordance with the ideal of the 
progressive schol:r, to master some one or more phases of 
secondary education, or at the most the one sul ject of sec- 
ondary education; and it may not be irreverent to ask in 
the language of President Eliot, ““ Was it too much to 
ask for the mastery of one subject?” Was it not a dissi- 
pation of funds and a defiance of the “ ideal of the pro- 
gressive scholar” when the ten became a hundred, and 
the one subject infinity ? 

The progressive scholar has another ideal which is 
really inyolved in that stated by the chairman of the Com- 


mittee of Ten. It is the scientific, critical examination of 
all facts bearing upon a subject, and the reaching of con- 
clusions through the facts. With the progressive scholar 
opinions are valueless except as they are the fearless 
voice of every obtainable fact. This would-be-sacred re- 
port is nothing but opinions unsupported by any scientifi- 
cally obtained facts. Its highest scholastic ambition was 
opinions drawn from empirical views of conditions. 

If there is any one thing that has been argued indefi- 
nitely for many years it is the value of Greek as a disci- 
plinary study, until its claims can be recited backwards by 
any attendant upon educational gatherings or reader of 
professional literature; while there are a multitude of 
earnest men and women who would like to know whether 
there is any disciplinary value in the study of electricity, 
engineering, or in the laboratory methods, sciences, his- 
tory, and psychology, and if so how much, and of what 
quality. The report strongly ignores all progressive ideas 
in scholarship, and in life, and simply says, that if any- 
body thinks that any of these progressive subjects or 
methods have any value they might try them in a Sat- 
urday annex as it were. 

In view of the ideal in the progressive scholarship, and 
of the progress of the arts and sciences, it is difficult not 
to view the famous report as simply ridiculous. Have 
you had occasion to call in eminent physicians to coneult 
with your family doctor, if so you can appreciate the sol- 
emnity with which they sit with closed doors and then an- 
nounce that the patient is seriously ill, and will probably 
die, but the family physician has understood the case 
perfectly, and the treatment has been just right, but they 
have ventured to suggest that it might bea trifle more 
heroic. This is the part played by this report ao far as 
the secondary school is concerned. It announces that 
Greek, Latin, ete., are all right, but suggests that the 
administration be a trifle more heroic, and adds that 
for a few a little Saturday gruel might be well. 

To change the figure, the Committee of Ten was 
placed upon the engine with instructions to take the secon- 
dary schools along the track with a larger freight at a 
higher rate of speed ; but they seem to have mistaken the 
instruction to have shut down the brakes, taking their 
station on the rear platform with the warning red lantern 
to prevent being run over by progressive ideas. Not 
being wholly satisfied that this will protect them, they 
built a short Saturday side track upon which to switch 
any progressive idea that may threaten them. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that we may sometime have 
a committee of ten expert, scientific specialists who will 
appreciate the “ideal of the progressive scholar,” and 
master some one subject of secondary education or one 
phase thereof. In the language of President Eliot, *‘ Is 
it too much to ask for the mastery of one subject ?” 


EVERYDAY USE OF HERBARTIANISM. 

[Thies report of Dr. John T. Prince’s paper is unsatisfactory to 
the editor, aad the paper will appear entire in September. | 

Whatever our jadgment be of Herbartianism as a whole 
we must acknowledge that it helpfally meets questions of 
administrative reform at several points, and that in its ap- 
plication to the work of the schoolroom it is eminently 
practical. The fact that it has been a source of inepira- 
tion to many of our best teachers ought to entitle it to our 
respect. The emphasis apon moral training as the chief 
end to education has helped to check the utilitarian ten- 
dencies of the past, and has brought to the study of ethics 
contributions of the highest value in exposing the fal acies 
of artificial incentives, and in showing the value of intel- 
lectual instruction as an essential means of cultivating the 
will. Herbartianism develops a system of psychology, 
ethics, and pedagogics, pointing to morality in all their 
details. Herbart would make interest an end rather than 
a means toan end. Inspiration in learning far transcends 
in importance the act of learning, and the act of learning 
is no Jess usefal and necessary. 

The demand of Herbart, which is like the demand of 
reasor, that the teacher should leave the individuality of 
the child untouched so far as possible, implies that in- 
individuality must be known, and it is a question for edu- 
eators to decide whether it can be known so well if the 
child’s time is distributed among several teachers as 
though it was given to one teacher alone, Few pupils 
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under a single teacher would seem to meet Herbart’s de- 
mands better than departmental teaching. 

The everyday uses of Herbartianism are apparent in its 
teaching concerning the formal steps of instruction or 
methods of hearing the recitation. Herbart would lead 
the pupils to disclose what they know of the subject to be 
taught so as to prepare the way for the acquisition of new 
knowledge or the awakening of new ideas. This he 
styles preparation. He would have this include frequent 
and extensive reviews. Secondly, there should be pre- 
sentation of new facts of information of knowledge. 
Thirdly, there should be associations and comparisons of 
ideas both new and old. Fourthly, the pupils are to form 
general traths by abstractions, these are produced by the 
interpretations and renewal of former perceptions. 
Fifthly, He would have every lesson given a practical ap- 
plication. 

The danger is that there may be too close an adherance 
to preecribed rules. There is a cramping and deadening 
formalism which inevitably follows a slavish obedience to 
the dogmatic utterances of the master. No knowledge, 
no philosophy short of revealed truth itself can meet the 
conditions of all times, and we should use the system of 
psychology and methodology as enlighteners rather than 
as infallible guides, as lamps to show the way rather than 
the way itself. 

One must feel keenly the lack of spirituality in this and 
other systems of philosophy which claim to be guides in 
teaching. There is a lack of recognition of causes and 
final ends. The systems of mind, knowledge or mind 
culture which does not recognize the Divine element 
and power in the child, and which does not look forward 
to its final destiny is incomplete, and if followed closely 
must be misleading. The personality of the teacher 
stands before any and all man-made philosophies. Oar 
highest work as teachers is to inspire, checking the forms 
of outward evil, and putting into the heart the highest 
love for one’s neighbor. 


UNIFCATION IN PRIMARY SCHOOL WORK. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supt. Primary Schools, Minneapolis. 


The aim of the primary school until recent years has 
been to teach children to “read and write and cipher, 
too,’—a definite field—which seemed to demand little 
preparation or power on the part of the teacher, and 
which left the child knocking at wiedom’s gate formally 
equipped with the three R's and nothing more. With 
the great majority of children, school training ended 
here. A few pushed on to master the problems and 
acquire the gains offered them in the high school and 
college. There science, literature, and history, opened 
their arms to the favored few, and to these only disclosed 
their treasures. 

But friends of the children have demanded greater 
advantages for them. Fathers and mothers, regretting 
their limited opportunities, have asked greater things for 
their children. The universities have demanded fuller 
equipment of those who asked admission at their doors, 
and educators who have given their lives to the study of 
these problems of education, have urged a training that 
shall not rest content with bestowing upon the child a few 
facts of knowledge, but shall develop his powers, awaken 
his interest, open his eyes, and inspire him to earnest 
endeavor and continued growth. 

The recognized aim of school life is higher than ever 
before. It is not a section of the child’s life set apart 
for certain drill—unrelated to anything before or after, 
it is one of the great forces which work together to equip 
him for the life which he must live—which help to 
develop all the powers needed by a rounded, wholesome, 
usefal, and happy life. 

In response to this conviction—vaguely understood in 
many cases—the primary school course has broadened to 
include subjects which give the child wider opportunities 
for development, and which not only add to his power 
and enjoyment in his earlier training, but fit him for his 
later work in the college or the world. To the casual 
looker-on or to the unprepared teacher, the result is for- 
midable. ‘A college course in the primary school! ” 
they exclaim. “Everything to be taught to a baby! 
How is a teacher to cover this field? Reading, Writing, 


Arithmetic, and Botany, and Zoology, and Physics, and 
Literature, and History, ad infinitum. Absurd!” 

And so it would be, if this view were the correct one. 
Bat the aim of the school is not to give the child fall and 
complete knowledge of these subjects, but to introduce 
him naturally to the world around him—to the life which 
he has to live—opening his eyes to behold the beantifal, 
teaching him to recognize the high and noble, giving him 
power to interpret the messages written for him in the 
Book of Life. The study of Nature and the study of 
Human Life. are the great and sure sources of knowledge 
power, and inspiration. Believing this, we should give 
the child lessons from these sources, lessons suited t» his 
age, his experience, his capacity; but holding within 
themselves the traths which shall guide his life. 

Nature study may appear upon the program as the etudy 
of Plants, Animals, Minerals, The Haman Body, Physics. 
The study of Human Life must lead to the interpretation 
of the child's every-day experience, to “ Home Geogra- 
phy,” to History and Literature. In order to explore 
these fields he must not only use all his powers of per- 
ception, imagination, thought, and feeling, but he must 
learn to “read, write, and cipher,” means to the greater 
end. The child learns these formal steps mach more 
readily when he comprehends something of the purpose. 
When he recognizes in them the means of expressing his 
newly found knowledge, or of gaining more to add to 
his store. 

The course of study for the Minneapolis primary 
schools is founded upon this plan. Nature study and 
studies from literature and history form the central lesson 
for each day, with which all other lessons are as far as 
possible related. The child studies, the corn, for 
example, in his nature lessons. His reading lesson 
adds to what his eyes have seen. He writes the descrip- 
tion of the plant for his language lesson, draws leaves 
and tassel for his drawing, learns to spell the words 
necessary for his description, and writes in his every 
lesson. He sings the Harvest hymn, commits to memory 
Whittier’s corn song, or reads Longfellow’s beautiful 
version of the Indian myth. The farmer’s life, with its 
strong and manly labor, and our dependence upon it, 
becomes the theme of many talks. Nature and Haman 
Life furnish the themes. The lessons in form must come 
to exprees the thoughts gained, and the child grows in 
power, in sympathy, in breadth of insight, in a life worth 
living. In like manner the story of Colombus, of Wash- 
ington, of Horatius at the Bridge, furnish food for 
thought, and inspire generous sympathy and appreciation 
in the young heart seeking for its ideals of life. What 
better reading, geography, language, writing, spelling ? 

With such a recognized purpose, codrdination becomes 
simple, order is brought out of chaos, and simplicity out 
of the tangle of fragments. No more is required, but 
better. The great aim, once appreciated and compre- 
hended, draws every lesson into its proper relation to the 
whole, and causes the “all things” to “work together 
for good.” 


THE FRENCH, THE DUTCH, AND THE 
SIX NATIONS. 


BY RRY. GEORGE WELLINGTON 8MITH, DD., 
President Trinity College. 


The contest between the French and the English for 
supremacy on the continent of North America continued 
for a hundred arid fifty years, and, though it was regarded 
as a side issue in the game of European politics, it is now 
seen to have been a matter of the utmost importance. It 
was waged on the one side by the French, who were 
united as one man, and who seemed to have a full under- 
standing of the issues involved ; while on the other side 
the English colonies were divided, and “lived in selfish 
isolation recking little of each other’s woes,” and England 
itself was indifferent. The French, by their friendly 
policy towards the Indians, uniformly gained them as 
allies ; and the English colonists, by their aggressiveness, 
as uniformly drove them to hostilities. But there was 
one exception. The Six Nations of New York, called by 
the French the Iroquois, took the English side; and while 
the settlers were contented to remain indifferent to the 
great issue so long as their own neighborhoods were un- 
disturbed, their Indian allies guarded their borders and 


fought their battles, and won the North American Conti. 
nent for its present possessors. 

Several questions arise in this connection. How could 
less than four thousand Indian braves, all told, withstand 
the power of the French and their Indian allies, who are 
supposed to havh numbered, at timer, over a hundred 
thousand warriors? And how came it to pass that the 
English, who were the inveterate foes of the Aborigines 
on all other sides, were the friends of the Iroquois? 

The geographical position occupied by the Five, or ag 
they were called after the Tuscororas united with them, 
the Six Nations, was the key to the military situation. 
It contained the only break in the Appalachian range of 
highlands from Georgia to the St. Lawrence. Its waters 
flpw into the Atlantic Ocean by the Hudson and St. Law. 
rence rivers, and into the Gulf of Mexico by the Alle. 
gheny and Ohio. The whole area of conflict was thus 
accessible to the canoes of the inhabitants of this region, 
and they commanded the approaches to every portion of 
the territory in dispute. Hence the conflict tarned upon 
the possessions of the country occupied by the Indian con- 
federacy, for the power which held it was master of the 
situation. The Indians who dwelt upon the table land 
which extends from Albany to Erie, in Pennsylvania, 
present a curious study. While they were “the most 
savage and ferocious” of all the American Aborigines 
they were, as the French Jesuits confessed, ‘the most 
enlightened.” The various tribes had united in a leagne, 
or confederacy, which constituted them practically a 
nation, and enabled them to act together in any interest 
which wascommon. Their union, their skill and bravery, 
their endurance and fierceness, in which they surpassed 
all others of their race, gave them the mastery over the 
seattered and mutually hostile tribes who occupied the 
adjacent regions. Their power was felt as far south as 
Georgie, and as far west as Lake Superior and St. Louis. 
They were the hereditary foes of the Hurons and other 
Indians of Canada with whom the French first come in 
contact, and whom they had won as allies. The first 
meeting between the Mohawks, who were the fiercest of 
the Iroquois, and an exploring party of Frenchmen and 
their dutky friends in 1609, on Lake Champlain, put the 
latter at a disadvantage from which they never recovered. 
Two Mohawk chiefs were slain the encounter, and thus 
the hatred of the Iroquois was aroused. The hatred was 
embittered by the fact that those who defeated them by 
the use of firearms, weapons more deadly than they had 
ever known, were in the company of the Harons, who 
were thus in a position to subdue or destroy them by the 
aid of their new friends. 

But the arrival of the Dutch at Albany, simultaneously 
with the French, in the year 1609, when Hendrick Hud- 
son discovered the river which now bears his name, 
changed the aspect of affairs. In afew years a Datch trad- 
ing-post was established at the Mohawk’s door, and arms 
and ammunition, obtained by purchase, restored the im- 
perilled power of the Six Nations. In fact, their power 
was increased and they were more formidable than ever. 
They kept Canada in a state of panic for nearly a cen- 
tury, and well nigh paralyzed the activity of the French 
in all directions. Constant efforts were made to win 
them by means of missionaries and the offers of advan- 
tages in trade, or to destroy them by force, but in vain. 

The Dutch on their arrival had made a treaty with 
these Indians, “satisfied them ” for the lands which they 
settled, avd dealt with them equitably as they did with 
all other men. This treaty was observed on both sides in 
manner which calla for our admiration. There were dis- 
putes between Indians and white men, complaints of ill- 
usage and prayers for redress. The Datch authorities 
never turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the natives, 
however unreasonable or childish. ‘They were patient, 
just, considerate. They won and retained the entire con- 
fidence of the Iroquois, and it was this which defeated the 
French in their efforts to latinize North America. The 
English colonists both on the south and east, in pursuance 
of the policy to “Crowd the Datch,” made many efforts 
to detach the Confederacy from their alliance with them. 
But the warriors of the Five Nations said, “The Dutch 
are our brethren. With them we keep but one council fire, 
and we are united by a covenant chain.” And it is well 
they were unsuccessful, for the whole course of American 
history might have been changed. 

The Datch policy was continued for fifty years, until 
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the English occupation of New York in 1664. The con 
querors “ followed in the footsteps of their predecessors in 
their treatment of these Indians, either because they ac- 
knowledged it to be the best policy, or inflaenced by the 
preponderating Datch element who were still the majority 
of the population of the province, and who might have 
joined the French in attacking them. The Datch were 
employed by the English authorities in their relations 
with the Six Nations, and these latter were, unlike 
other Indians, established as the friends of the former. 
If Parkman is justified in saying that “the contest for 
the west was wholly with New York and her Indian 
allies,” and that “the result hung on the relations of the 
French with the Troquois,” it was essential that the In- 
dians should neither be subdued by French arms nor 
driven to seek their friendship through harsh treatment 
such as the New England colonists pursued towards their 
Indian neighbors. Both of these dangers were averted 
by the settlement of the Datch at Fort Orange; and dar- 
ring the century of contention with France the friendship 
of the Six Nations, in possession of the great mountain 
barrier between Canada and the upper Hudson, turned 
the scale and counterbalanced the great advantages which 
lay on the side of France. Bat for this the whole course 
of our history might have been changed; New York 
might now belong to France, and the other states might 
still be colonies of England.” 


CHARACTER BUILDING. 


BY WALTER 8. PARKER, BOSTON. 


IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


We are all familiar with the saying that those who 
listened to Lord Chatham felt that there was something 
finer in the man than anything which he said. Emerson 
said, “ We cannot find the smallest part of the personal 
weight of Washington in the narrative of his exploits.” 

The largest part of their power was latent. This is 
that which we call character which acts directly by pres- 
ence and without means. Character is nature in its highest 
form. All individual natures stand in a scale according 
to the purity of this element in them. 

I believe that growth in character is the one great 
thing needed to make education of any value, either to 
the individual or to society. It is the one thing to keep 
constantly in mind while teaching the young. It is the 
talisman that controls all actions, yet the means used to 
increase the growth of character are hard to describe. 
Can a man’s influence be described, defined, and 
measured, and can we make definite the means used 
to make that influence felt? By means of such a nature 
is this important work of character building going on in 
many of our schools to-day. 

I believe that superintendent was right who said that 
in selecting teachers he would first require a high moral 
character ; second, fine manners; third, good scholar- 
ship; and last, professional training. That superin- 
tendent had high ideals of true teaching in its broadest 
and highest aspect. 

In order to influence character-forming, there must be 
love and sympathy for the pupil by the teacher. It must 
be genuine, real, and I want to say natural. Without 
these there seems to be something lacking. With them 
abounding in the heart and soul, and guided by wisdom 
and a high sense of jastice, the influence of the teacher 
in moulding the life and character is almost unlimited. 
After love and sympathy I would place a high sense of 
justice in all our dealings with the children. We must at 
least prove to them by our actions that we are striving to 
mete out to them even-handed justice. 

To build up character we must individualize, which 
under the present condition of such large numbers to 
each teacher is very difficult to do, but we must admit 
that but little can be accomplished in this direction except 
through the individual in a personal way. 

What was it in Agassiz that made him the power that 
he was? Not his transcendent learning, nor his great 
genius, but his simple, teachable spirit. What was it 
that endeared old Father Abraham to sixty millions of 
people? His kindly, sympathetic, and generous spirit. 
Why was it that Grant seemed greater on the lonely 

Mountain patiently fighting his last fight than when he 


was the hero of a great civil war? It was the spirit of 
the man. 

What is there of the teacher’s work that is permanent 
and abiding and will live forever? Nothing but the 
spirit of the teacher. In conclusion we would endeavor 
with the young to build up character, not by formal 
lessons on morals, but by the teacher being possessed by 
such a@ spirit that in every lesson taught the spiritual 
relation which every science has will be felt. Shake- 
speare says : 

‘* Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 


Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike, 
As if we had them not.’’ 


W. F. Gorpy, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Edneation, is a preparation for complete living. 
The more complex the social life, the more complex 
must be the school. Hence the great number of 
branches of study at the present time, necessitating the 
eliminations of non essentials and the attempt to co-or- 
dinate, and, if possible, to unify the various branches. 
This attempt has led to the scientific study of the child. 
Emphasis is not laid upon fact-getting, but upon soul 
growth. 

Bat this growth of the individual}is valuable, mainly 
because of his relation to society. The social man is 
what most concerns the state. 

This enlightened age demands emphasis more and 
more upon benevolence and altruism in the individual. 
The individual self finds its best expression when it co- 
operates in the best welfare of that larger selfhood 
revealed in society. Hence the all important aim of edu- 
cation is morality, character, manhood and womanhood. 
The school, in laying so much stress upon this sound 


training, comes closer into touch with modern life than 


any other institution. 

In the school, discipline and instruction minister to 
character building. The school is a miniature state 
where the boy learns his proper relation toward his 
fellow citizen of the commonwealth. He learns the 
lesson of personal rights and individaal responsibility. 
He learns that the very privileges of school life put him 
in debt to the community. He learns that by his conduct 
he helps make or unmake good government. 

Herbert is right when he claims that sympathy, benev- 
olence, and character, come from that ‘“‘ many-sided inter- 
est’ which is the outcome of what the child has learned. 
The beautifal in nature and art are bis birthright; the 
noble thoughts and ideas of history and literature are 
his proper inheritance. 

He should not be hedged in with negative imperatives. 
Courage and manliness are positive. They involve being 
something, doing something. Let them so be impressed 
upon the youthfal mind and heart. 

The highest teaching is inspiration, breathing into the 
young soul the breath of life, new desires, new hopes, 
new aspirations. This quickens sympathy, enlarges the 
heart, expands the spiritual horizon, and makes a per- 
manent abiding place for the sweet, the true, and the 
beautiful. Then follows as the night the day a well 
trained will, a noble character. Such all round manhood 
and womanhood, true to nature, to man, and to God, 
because true to itself, is the noblest outcome of the com- 
mon school. Such noble work calls for the heaven-born 
artist of divine workmanship, and such artists are found 
in many a grammar school of this fair land. 


CHARLES JACOBUS, 
Springfield, Mass. 


IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


NoTE.—The speaker deemed it best to give, in connection with 
bis own statement, the consensus of opinion as expressed in the 
reply to a circular letter he bad sent to the principals of forty-two 
of the leading high schools in the eastern and middle states. Re- 
plies were received from only one third of the number addressed. 
Iu connection with the circular a set of questions were presented, 
the replies to which have been condensed to give the general con- 
sensus of opinion. 

The first question was: ‘“ What are you doing in your 
school in moral training, or character building?” The 
replies to this question were varied, although they indi- 
cated that the subject was one which had received con- 
siderable attention, the difference consisting mainly in the 
methods pursued in attaining the same end. 


Second. “How, in your opinion, will the stadents of 


today compare in strength of character and manly prin- 
ciple with those of twenty or thirty years ago?” The 
great majority of responses to this question gives what 
our president desired,—‘“a ring of assurance on the 
affirmative.” 

Third. “Is there less discipline needed now, and is it 
more easily administered than formerly?” There was 
only one reply that would question at all the affirmative 
answer to this. The time is within my memory when 
most appeals of teachers or masters were literally of a 
“ striking” character, when “external stimuli” were the 
source of disciplinary inspiration. 

The answers to the fourth question “as to whether the 
standard of morality was higher today than formerly” 
was given a decided affirmative by some, others could see 
no change. The cousensus of opinion seemed to be, that 
considering all things the standard of morality has kept 
pace with the general progress in other directions. 

The fifth question: “ Has attention to intellectual ac- 
quirement taken the precedence of moral training?” had 
very gratifying and assuring results, the indications to be 
taken from the responses being that the intellectual train- 
ing has been accompanied by a proportionate improve- 
ment in morals. 

“Ts the average high school graduate stronger today 
and the probability of his exerting a healthful, moral in- 
fluence greater than twenty years ago?” was the sixth 
question, the answers to which indicated that while the 
strongest graduate of today was not stronger than the 
strongest twenty years ago, yet the percentage of strong 
graduates was higher than then. 

Noticeable improvements are due to the fact that teach- 
ers are better trained, and of broader scholarship; that 
the methods of study have been improved upon and the 


_work made interesting, and the feeling of fellowship be- 


tween scholar and master which has made the former 
look upon the latter more in the light of a guide and 
friend than in the light of a disciplinarian. 

In the opinion of a vast majority of competent critics 
grand results have been attained ; that, too, in the face of 
the greatest difficulties. These difficulties are not to be 
laid at the door of the teacher, however, as the teaching 
body was never more faithful than it is today. Its con- 
ception of moral truth, moral ends, and of the proper aim 
of education is wider, clearer, and truer than it ever has 
been. 

It has been my custom to give to my scholars Monday 
morning talks upon various subjects and their helpfulness 
and strengthening influence. I emphasize the need of a 
pattern for youth to go by, and the importance of develop- 
ing the three A’s ; the hand, the head, and the heart, rep- 
resenting respectively industry, intellect, and character. 
Immeasurable possibilities are in store for the attentive 
student, and the reward of the conscientious instructor is 
found in the grateful hearts of men and women who in 
after years will say: “This our teacher did for us.” 


E. SMALL, 
Woodward Institute. 

I firmly believe that the public schools, as a whole, 
exert an influence of positive moral good upon the indi- 
vidual, the home, the state and the-nation. The aim of 
the teacher is to educate the pupil, not merely to increase 
his learning, but to fit him to fill his own little place in 
the world in the best possible manner for his own good 
and that of his neighbor; in short, the formation of char- 
acter. For the accomplishment of this great purpose, 
each teacher has his own method. 

If we fail in winning the good, is it not because we 
hesitate to attempt the struggle, or lack skill for the deli- 
cate task? Do we need to ask if it benefits society to 
send forth every year from the educational institutions of 
our land young people taught to realize their life-work of 
self-sapport, brotherly aid, personal freedom, — which does 
not mean license,—and other duties to their country and 
to their God? Does it not tend towards that new day 
when 

The war-dram throbe no longer, and the battle-fiags are furled 

Io the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 

Character is greater than intellect. When the eye no 
longer detects the truths of science, and the hand loses its 
geometric cunning, when memory fails, and the words of 
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Editorial Mention 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, JULY 26, 1894. 


Two weeks vacation. Next JouRNAL issued Aug. 16. 


“More first class men to study for teaching in the 
normal schools,” is the call all over the Union. 


Tue latest words to strive for popular favor are auto- 
math and autodidact, which mean “ self-taught.” 


May every teacher and superintendent out of a place 
be early elected to a good permanent position this season. 


THE labor unions are very generally condemning the 
movement to have Latin introduced into the grammar 
grades. They want more manual training rather than 
more classics. 

THE volume of proceedings of the Educational Congress 
of 1893 is by far the most valuable educational document 
that has ever appeared in English. It is world-wide in 
its information and leaves no phase of educational interest 
in the world untouched. It is an inspiration and a power. 
Every teacher should have it. 


A VACATION ought to send you forward professionally 
the whole year. No other business or profession knows 
aught of such a vacation. If it is a professional uplift, 
happy are you and well is it for the profession; but if it 
is or not such an uplift, then the loss is greater than either 
the individual or or profession can stand. 


Mr. Samvuet T. Brack, for four years county super- 
intendent of Ventura County, is the Republican candidate 
for the state superintendency, and will be elected unless 
all signs fail. Mr. Biack has had a varied experience in 
both Northern and Southern California, as a common 
school and high school teacher and superintendent. He 
is an earnest man, is thoroughly wide awake and is loyal 
to every professional interest. He is much more widely 
known than the size of his county would indicate, and he 
is favorably known, especially in San Francisco, Oakland, 
and in Southern California. 


Tue officers of the American Institute for 1895 are: 
President W. W. Stetson of Auburn, Vice-Presidents W. 
J. Corthell and W. De Witt Hyde of Maine, L. 8. Hastings 
and John K Lord of New Hampshire, A. H. Campbell 
and A. L. Hardy of Vermont; George I. Aldrich, W. F. 
Bradbury, D. B. Hager, Robert OC. Metcalf, James A. 
Page and A. E. Winship of Massachusetts; T. B, Stock- 


well and H.S. Tarbell of Rhode Island, J. A. Graves and 
Charles Northend of Connecticut. 

Secretary, C. W. Parmenter of Boston; assistant, Louis 
H. Meader of Providence ; treasurers, James W. Webster 
of Malden and Leverett L. Camp of New Haven; coun- 
sellers, George H. Martin of Lynn, James S. Barrell of 
Cambridge, Wm. A. Mowry of Salem, George A. Little- 
field of Providence, John M. Peck of New Britain, A. J. 
Manchester of Providence, Albert G. Boyden of Bridge- 
water, Fred Gowing of Nasbua, Benjamin Baker and 
Frank A. Hill of Cambridge, F. A. Morse of Boston, S. 
W. Landon of Barlington, Charles W. Parmenter of 
Cambridgeport, Louis H. Meader of Providence, James 
W. Webster of Malden and Leverett L. Camp of New 


Haven. 


EDUCATION IN DELAWARE. 


Lyman P. Powell of the University of Pennsylvania 
has rendered the cause of education special service in 
the preparation of a monograph on the History of Edu- 
cation in Delaware, published by the United States 
Bareau of Edacation. No other monograph of the His- 
tory of Education series has been so exhaastive as this, 
which is possible because of the size of the state, the 
limited number of institations, and all completeness of 
details that have been presented. 

Mr. Powell is a native of Delaware, is proud of her 
record, is acquainted with all her leading citizens and 
families and could easily visit all of her iastitutions and 
study from original sources all her educational history. 

He is not content with the history of Education in the 
ordinary sense, but makes it really a history of the settle- 
ment and development of the colony and the growth of 
the state. Nor does he confine himself to Delaware; he 
touches many kindred communities and sheds light upon 
the birth of the nation. He is a keen scholar, a “ born” 
author, and a genius in the arrangement of material for 
logical effect. He bas not made a time-honored history, 
but has given an interesting, logical account of the school 
life of the colony and the state. 

These monographs are available upon application to 
Dr. W. T. Harris or to your congressman and they 
should be in the library of every school man. 


HONORARY DEGREES FOR 1894. 


The 47 leading American colleges have bestowed 157 
honorary degrees at the June commencement season. 
Brown leads, 17, Yale follows with 12, and Harvard, 
Dartmouth and Colgate give 7 each. Brown gives more 
than twice as many as any other except Yale, which gives 
nearly twice as many as any except Brown. Oberlin and 
Brown give 6 each, while Princeton and Tufts and Union 
each give 5. 

The clergyman claim more than any other class, re- 
ceiving 63, mostly D.D.’s. Nine college presidents and 
22 college professors are honored, while 56 teachers in 
theological seminaries are adorned with the ) D. There 
are 54 LL D’s and only 9 Ph D.’s from these leading 
universities and colleges. Ten degrees go to foreign 
lands but mostly to Americans residing in foreign 
countries as professors in missionary colleges. 

New England receives 55, New York 32, while all 
the other states east of the Mississippi receive 41 and but 
4 go beyond the Mississippi. Massachusetts alone has 
27 and Boston 8, while the city of New York has 17. 
In point of population Boston has a decided advantage 
over New York City, while Massachusetts with bat little 
more than a third of the population has almost as many 
as New York State. New England kas nearly twice as 
many as New York though not nearly as large, and New 
York and New England have 87 or more than all the 
reat of the country together. 

The D.D. is given quite differently from the other 
degrees, and is frequently secured through petition, testi- 
monials, ete., a custom that prevails in regard to no other 
degree. It is often given less to honor the man than to 
benefit some church or favor some parishioners. LL D. 
is the only degree that may be depended upon as a high 
honor, and it is such when it comes from a great univer- 
sity. The names selected for this degree this season are 
such that one might well be proud of their company. 


John Fiske, Hon. Roger Q. Mills, Hon. Carroll p. 
Wright, Jadge R. W. Peckham, Hon. J. F. Banard, 
Hon. J. R. Hawley, Prof. C. C. Everett, Prof. J. ¢, 
Gray, John Hay the historian, Prof. G. M. Lane, and 
Prof. G. H. Palmer of Harvard, Pres. F. L. Patton of 
Princeton, Pres. C. F. Thwing of Western Reserve, Gen. 
Horace Porter, Pres. D. Clark Seelye, Pres. J. M. 
Taylor of Vassar, Hon. Nelson Bingley, Bishops W. D. 
White and Perry. 

Ph.D. is now rarely given as an honorary degree but 
is earned by recent graduates and honestly represents 
rare scholastic attainments in some special line. When 
taken from one of the leading American universities it 
signifies more than when taken abroad, which can be 
said of no other degree. It was conferred as an honor- 
ary title but nine times this year, aud upon the following 
persons: F. J. Bliss, Syria, Amherst; Prof. H. W. 
Callahan, Kingston, N. Y., Ratgers; Asa C. Crowell, 
Brown; T. S. Devitt, Branford, Conn., Alleghany; Rev. 
W. E. Gibbs, Lawrense, Mass., Tufts; M. C. Hazard, 
Dorchester, Mass., Kaox; Rev. W. J. Leonard, New 
Haven, Yale; Arthar N. Match, Brown; Prof. Elihu 
Thompson, Lynn, Mass., Tafts. 

Lit. D. was given but four times this year and really 
signifies more than any other doctorate except LL.D. 
It was given to Massachusett’s new educational chief, 
Hon, F. A. Hill, to Arlo Bates the poet, Prof. G. T. 
Little of Bowdoin, and Richard Wheatley of Irvington, 

The doctorate of science is conferred upon Ray Greene 
Haliog. There is a very general impression that degrees 
were never given with so much discrimination as this year. 


AN INTERESTING CAREER. 


The American Library Association exhibited at the 
World’s Fair a model library of 5000 books, selected by 
experts as the best 5000 volumes for the nucleus of a 
public library. The Bureau of Education has issued the 
list of books as one of its regular publications. It isa 
notable fact that more than one tenth of the books bear 
the imprint of Houghton, M fflin & Co. 

It was in 1880 that this house assumed its present name, 
but as the successor to the business of Crocker & Brewster, 
one of the oldest and most reputable of the book partner- 
ships of the country, as well as Allen & Ticknor; Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields ; Ticknor & Fields; Carter & Hendee, as 
well as other houses, its history may be traced back to 
1811, a period of eighty-three years. It has largely been 
through Mr. H. O. Houghton’s energy, sagacity, and fore- 
sight that the various businesses which have been finally 
consolidated into that under the present firm name has 
been brought about, and he is, in fact as well as in name, 
the head of the house. Mr. Houghton came to Boston 
from Vermont in 1846, at the age of 23, with a printer’s 
trade and a college education obtained at the University 
of Vermont. He entered college with a capital of twelve 
and a half cents, but by untiring industry and hard work 
he paid his way through. 

He entered the employ of the Boston Evening Traveler 
at the age of 23 as type-setter, proof-reader, and re- 
porter, on a salary of five dollars a week. In 1849 the 
opportunity came to purchase the interest of Mr. Free- 
man, of the firm of Freeman & Bolles, then among the 
leading printers of Boston, if he could only raise the 
$1500 required for the purchase. This was no easy 
matter. But with $500 raised among his friends on his 
promissory notes, $500 more on the endorsement of a 
friend in Alabama and $500 from a relative in New 
Hampshire whom he had never seen till he obtained the 
loan, the task was accomplished, and the new firm of 
Bolles & Houghton began the printing business at Cam- 
bridge, in what is now a dwelling-house on Remington 
street, near Harvard College. In 1852 Mr. Bolles with- 
drew from the firm, selling out his interest. The firm 
title became H. O. Houghton & Co., and the business was 
removed to its present site on the banks of the Charles, 
where the Riverside Press assumed its individuality and 
name. The appropriateness of Cambridge as the home 
of a great book press which has become famous the world 
over for the excellence of its typography and press-work 
is recognized in that the first American printed book, the 
Bay Psalm Book, bore the imprint of Cambridge and of 
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Stephen Daye, who, more than 250 years ago, set up at 
the corner of Dorchester street and Harvard square the 
clumsy printing press which, for a period of nearly fifty 
years, was the only one in British North America. 

Mr. Houghton had long and large experience in manu- 
facturing books at his Cambridge establishment for other 
firms before he became a publisher himself. O.W.Wight 
of New York, who had been engaged in the business of 
stereotyping classical and standard works and farm- 
ing out the plates at a certain percentage on receipts to 
publishers, had among his plates one of the best editions 
of Dickens’ works ever published in this country. These 
soon became the property of Mr. Houghton, who also 
secured the plates for fine editions of Bacon, Carlyle, 
Macaulay, and Cooper, and these were the nucleus of 
what has since become an immense publishing business. 

In 1864, in order to find an outlet for these and other 
publications, Mr. Houghton formed a partnership with 
Melancthon M. Hard, a well-known and experienced 
bookseller, and Hurd & Houghton of Boston and New 
York soon became a familiar name among publishers. 
The firm name was retained until 1878, A. G. Houghton, 
George H. Mifflin, and H. E. Scudder having in the 
meantime been admitted as partners. 

In 1878 occurred an event of large importance in the 
book world, the consolidation of the firms of H. O. 
Houghton & Co., the proprietors of the Riverside Press, 
Hurd & Houghton and James R Osgood & Co. By this 
consolidation the new firm, which on the retirement of 
Mr. Osgood two years later, with its present name came 
into the possession not only of all the franchises of the 
firm of Hurd & Houghton, which the catalog of that 
year shews to have been exceedingly valuable, and also of 
the mechanical appliances and resources of the Riverside 
Press, but still further of the rich literary franchises 
which had been collected daring the period beginning 
with 1828 by Allen and Ticknor, who then established 
themselves at ‘‘ The Old Corner,” and by their successors 
who made that famous bookstore and publishing house so 
noted. Through this alliance came privileges covering 
the works of that famous galaxy of New England literary 
stars, Longfellow, Whittier, Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, and Whipple, to say nothing of 
other privileges equally valuable. In 1889 the valuable 
copyrights, plates, and stock of all the numerous miscella- 
neous publications of Messrs. Ticknor & Co. were pur- 
chased, including works relating to Whittier, Longfellow, 
Lowell, and Hawthorne, and many standard works of 
biography, poetry, and fiction, a purchase which brought 
under one control a large number of works by the same 
author which had been previously issued by two houses. 
For example there were divided between the two firms, 
previous to this purchase, books by W. D. Howells, Henry 
James, James Freeman Clarke, Miss Murfree, M. M. 
Ballou, T. A. Dodge, Rossiter Johnson, N. S. Shaler, E. 
P. Whipple, and others. It has indeed been the policy 
of the house to purchase the plates of standard works, 
whenever it can be done advantageously. Many of their 
most notable works have at some time borne other im- 
prints, and were issued first by other houses. » 

The Atlantic Monthly is one of the possessions of 
which the firm is jastly proud. Hurd & Houghton pur- 
chased it in 1873. It was started in 1857 by Phillips & 
Sampson. There were in its initial number contributions 
by Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, Mrs. Stowe, Dr. 
Holmes, Motley, and Professor Norton. Mrs. Stowe has 
finished her literary work, and only Dr. Holmes and Pro- 
fessor Norton remain. 

The relations of Mr. Houghton with authors have been 
delightfally intimate and pleasant. It has been a custom 
of his to celebrate the 70th birthday of some of the lead- 
ing Atlantic contributors with a dinner, a breakfast, or a 
garden party. Some of the more notable of these, genu- 
ine literary events in their way, were the Whittier dinner 
party, the Holmes breakfast, and the Stowe garden party. 

The Boston office of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., on Park 
street, is in the building which was the residence of Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., mayor of Boston from 1845 to 1849, and the 
office reception rooms were once Mr. Quincy’s parlors. 

Mr. Houghton has passed the three score and ten limit, 
but he carries his years lightly. He is easily approach- 
able, genial in his manners, and over modest in taking 
credit to himself for the snecess of his house, of which he 
8 justly prond, 


THE COLLEGE AS A MORAL FORCE. 


BY B. L. WHITMAN, D.D, 
President of Colby University. 


I. Misconceptions and false ideals of college work. 

College conditions are not always rightly conceived 
even by workers. It is not strange, therefore, that they 
are misconceived by onlookers. Student life is thus made 
to appear different from what it is. Perils there are in 
it, but nothing like the perils often pictured. Safeguards 
are provided at every point possible. Body, mind, and 
heart are protected not less securely than in other lines of 
action. For many a magical quality inheres in the name 
of college. Mere association with students is regarded 
as in some way changing a man, so that the dullard may 
become a philosopher merely by looking at books and see- 
ing others use them. Frequently the mistake is made of 
regarding the gathering of facts as the chief function of 
college work. This is part, important, but subordinate to 
the function of developing power. To be added, is a false 
ideal of liberty. Too much for individual and general 
good stadent life has been conceived as exempt from the 
regulation which controls the life of other citizens. At 
the opposite extreme is the picture of the student as a 
bookworm. Man was made for a better purpose than to 
serve as a book-mark. Knowledge always has reference 
to use. Possibly the commonest misconception of all 
regards the end of student work realized in dilettanteism, 
a kind of elegant, useless performance of elegant, useless 
tasks. Nothing could be farther from truth. 

If such conceptions were not misconceptions college life 
would be non-moral, if not positively immoral. Happily 
there are offsetting conditions which meet even the sem- 
blance of trath involved in them. They are found in: 

II. Ends and aims of stadent endeavor. There are at 
least four. 

1. Power. Every man to the extent that he is a man 
can say, “I am able.” That which thus finds expression 
is power and the consciousness of it. To increase power 
is a college aim. It involves development, capacity, in- 
spiration, persistence, intensity. 

2. Method. The trained man has immense advantages 
over the untrained. He knows himself and his work. 
He knows, too, how to bring himself to bear upon his 
work at least cost of energy. 

3, Culture This is practical acquaintance with the 
best in the world’s life. In the spirit of culture all call- 
ings are unified, all power increased, all life ennobled. 

4. Character. All training issues in this. The man 
is more than the student always. Education is seriously 
defective, which stops short of better life. 

The wisest courses lay stress upon the things suggested 
in these four aims. Power, Method, Calture, and Char- 
acter cover pretty nearly the whole of life. . 

III. The practical test. 

Educational history is in part written in the special his- 
tories of societies and states. The fiber of manhood is 
then tested on a large scale. Our own civil war bears 
important witness. There is food for thought in the his- 
tory of the college in the war. Innumerable memorial 
tablets on college walls tell the same story that is told by 
monuments raised by gratefal communities. 

A farther important element is in the distinctively re- 
ligious work of college. A larger proportion than is gen- 
erally supposed of college students are Christian men and 
live like Christians. There are few towns that are not 
better morally for being college communities. There are 
few colleges that lack organized religious effort. Con- 
versions are not less frequent, on the average, among stu- 
dents than among our regular church congregations. 

But the crowning test lies in leadership. In profes- 
sional lines educational influence is undisputed. In prac- 
tical lines, too, which educated men have entered great 
advantage is found in completeness of mastery made pos- 
sible by discipline already undergone. In the sphere of 
moral influence the college can claim a worthy part. The 
leaders of Christian thought today are trained men, and 
it is the college that has made them what they are. 


Wm. T. SEDewIcK, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Fifty years ago most American colleges were cast in 
one mould,—the old-fashioned classical college with a 
fixed curriculum and an ambition to stand in loco paron- 


tis. To-day American colleges are of many different 
kinds. The newest kind, and one which has rapidly risen 
in the public favor, is the scientific or technical college. 
How does this stand as a moral force? First it attracts 
a comparatively serious body of students, because it has a 
reputation for hard work, and is seldom a headquarters 
for those “‘ wandering bands of athletes and minstrels ” 
which attract the less studious. 

Second, it insists on daily faithfulness in work, and 
offers little time for dissipation, while refusing to grad- 
uate those who barely finish an easy minimum. 

Third, in its subject matter and its methods it deals 
with nature and its laws, and hence requires not only in- 
dustry, diligence, and faithfalness, but accuracy, puncta- 
ality, and obedience to necessity. 

If to these the love of truth be added and the hatred 
of shams and all sophistry, the bases of morality are ob- 
vious'y largely provided for in the ordinary reutine of the 
work done. The scientific college holds already a high 
place among American colleges as a moral force in the 
community, and is likely to grow in influence and effi- 
ciency. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The German-American teachers have had a profitable meeting 
at Newark, N. J. 

In the promotion of Mr. John F. Scully to an asssociate princi- 
palship, Chauncey-Hall School is following out its old traditions 
of having the board of management composed of persons of differ- 
ent ages and experiences. Mr. Scully will still superintend the 
grammar school grades which he has managed so admirably. 


The Pitteburg Press Club is to honor the tenth birthday of the 
** Qaiet Observer ”’ of the Commercial Gazette. Mr. Erasmus Wil- 
son’s colamn is that paper is one of the features of American jour- 
nals. It has been a peculiarity of this column that he has dwelt 
more generally, intelligently, and sympathetically upon school 
questions than any other writer for the daily press. The editorial 
brethren who can enjoy the festivities at the Press Club will be 
envied by the fraternity far and near who would, if they could, 
enjoy observing a not wholly quiet occasion. 

The firm of D. Appleton & Co. of New York have removed from 
Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Bond street to No. 72 Fifth avenue. When the 
founder of thie house—Daniel Appleton—went to New York from 
Boston, in 1825, he began the importation of English booke in con- 
nection with other business in Exchange place. The book business 
was in the charge of his oldest son, William Henry Appleton, the 
present head of the firm, who has well earned his title as the Nestor 
of American publishers, occupving as he does in this coontry the 
place held by the late John Murray in England. After a short 
stay in Exchange place, Daniel Appleton removed to Clinton Hall, 
Beekman street, and devoted himself entirely to the importation 
and gale of books. In 1835 William H Appleton was sent to Lon- 
don, where he founded an agency. The first publishing venture of 
the firm was a Jittle 82mo book called ‘‘ Daily Crombs from the 
Maaster’s Table,” iseued in 1831. In January, 1838, William H. 
Appleton was taken into partnership, and the firm removed to No, 
200 Broadway. In 1848 Daniel Appleton retired, and W. H. 
Appleton formed a partnership with his brother, John Adams Apple- 
ton. Three other sons subsequently became partners— Daniel Sid- 
ney, George Swett, and Samuel Francis. The business was removed 
from No 200 Broadway to the old Society Library Building at 
Broadway and Leonard streets. The next removal of the firm was 
to Nos. 443-445 Broadway. Later a building was erected at No. 
914 Grand atreet, corner of Greene, and occupied for some yearr, 
until a change was made to Nos. 549-551 Broadway. About 1880 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. removed to Nos. 1, 3, and 5 Bond 
street. Each one of these periods has witnessed some increase and 
development. In 1853 a printing office and bindery were estab- 
lished in Franklin street, but the business grew so large that the 
manufacturing department was removed to Brooklyn, and buildiuge 
were erected which cover a square. The history of the firm is full 
of interesting events, such as their publication of Tract No. 90 and 
other much discussed literature of the Tractarian school in 1840; 
the publication of the works of Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and 
Spencer; and the Memoirs of General Sherman, Joseph E John- 
ston, and Jefferson Davis, and William H. Seward’s “‘ Travels 
Around the World;’’ the publication of the “American Cyclo- 
pedia,” and of “ Picturesque America’’ and other successful art 
books; and more recently the publication of elaborate subscription 
books. The periodicals published by D. Appleton & Co. include 
the Popular Science Monthly, edited by Dr. W. J. Youmans; the 
New York Medical Journal, edited by Dr. Frank P. Foster, and 
the Journal of Gynscology and Obstetrics. There avd five mem- 
bers of the firm — William H. Appleton, William W. Appleton, 
Daniel Appleton, Edward Dale Appleton, and D. Sidney Appleton. 


Tur JOURNAL appreciates the thoughtfulness of all friends who 
send prcmptly marked copies of local papers with important school 
news. 


VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS FOR '93. 


The Volume of Proceedings for 1893 is the most valuable single 
yolame ever issued upon edugational subjacts in thie country. It 
will be mailed by the JouBNAL OF EDUCATION for $2.50, or it 


can be had at the office for $2.00, 
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CHARACiER BUILDING. 
(Continued from page 95.) 


great writers can no longer be recalled, when foreign lan- 
guages are sleeping in the dim chambers of the past and 
historic deeds lie buried beneath the} waters of oblivion, 
the character still lives. 

Were I to allow a prize to be contended for in my own 
school, it would be won not by the smartest boy nor the 
most studious boy, but by the nodlest boy. Like the 
Queen’s annual prize at Wellington College, it should be 
given “to the boy who shall show the most promise of 
becoming a large-hearted, high-minded man.” 

’Tis as great, perhaps, to be noble, as noble things 
to do. 


H. S. tt, 
Principal Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


IN THE ACADEMIES. 


With all our modern improvements in educational mat- 
ters we have not yet advanced beyond the old standard of 
a “sound mind in a sound body” as the ideal finished 
product of all training. Character is the state of physical, 
mental, and moral soundness. It is not the fruit of emo- 
tional religiosity. It is the product of continuous right 
thinking and right doing. 

Character building is a slow process, and many influ- 
ences contribute. The character building trinity are 
church, home, school. The church is efficient, but not 
svfficient. Within its pale a multitude of youth never 
come. It can claim only a sma!l fraction of the time of 
those who do. Many so called homes are mere restau- 
rants and lodging places. 

Few realize how successfully the foundations of a true 
manhood and womanhood are being laid in the daily 
routine of a well-regulated school. The true teacher 
exalts culture above knowledge, and character above 
culture. 

The old-time academies were extremely limited in their 
resources, but were pervaded by such a spirit of hard 
work and a high moral purpose that they were sources of 
intellectual and moral power. The academies of today, 
well-equipped with the best modern appliances and cher- 
ishing the high ideals of their predecessors, are doing a 
grand work in character development. 

Three important factors enter into cbaracter-building, 
viz., materials, environment, builders. The academies are 
peculiarly fortunate in all these. The materials are the 
ambitious young men and women who come from the farms 
and small villages. There is a strength and a responsive- 
ness in their natures that promise rich harvests for patient 
seed-sowing. The academy atmosphere is favorable to 
healthy growth. Modern sciences and social experience 
place increasing emphasis upon environment in moral 
training. A distinctively Christian purpose was given to 
these institutions by their founders, and this spirit ani- 

mates all their work. The academy teacher has rare 
opportunities for close personal contact with his pupils. 
The personal element exceeds all other forces in its power 
to fashion character. 


Rev. F. D. D D., 
Principal of East Greenwich Academy, R. I. 

For many months, for years oft times, the Academy is 
the pupil's home, and unlike many homes its influence is 
universally uplifting and generally decidedly religious. 
The effect of the home life is here observed upon the pu- 
pil in the formation of his character. There is no power 
in intellectual culture or knowledge alone to make men 
better. These must be supplemented by character. The 
principal of a well-conducted boarding school need envy 
no college president. 

One of the Ptolmies of Egypt ordered a monument to 


be made, and the better to perpetuate his memory directed 
the artist to chisel in the granite base the name of Ptol- 
mey. Instead of this the artist cut his own name in the 
solid rock and filled it in with plaster in which he marked 
the name of his monareb. The plaster hardened, and in 
succeeding years the passing multitude read the name of 
Ptolmey, which the king fondly supposed was written for 
eternity. The decades passed. Ptolmey died. Genera: 
tions paseed away. The artist died. The storms of cen- 
turies beat upon his work till finally the crumbling plaster 
revealed the name of the artist carved in the enduring rock. 

Though a young man may leave college with the stamp 
of a great university upon him, the crumbling plaster 
often reveals the work of the academies in building his 
character, 


MOTOR ABILITY IN CHILDREN: DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND TRAINING. 


BY WM. H. BURNHAM, PH.D., 
Clark University. 


Of the many studies of the children that have been 
made, comparatively few have been studies of motor abil- 
ity. Professor Bryan and Mr, Hancock have investi- 
gated the motor ability of children in the Worcester 
schools. The results of these tests were compared with 
the results of investigation of adults by Drs. Bullard and 
Brackett. The average swaying of the body as marked 
by tracings on smoked paper was found by them to be for 
adults with eyes closed 33 mm. in anterio-posterior direc- 
tion by 20 mm. laterally ; with eyes open, 35 by 20 mm. 
One hundred and fifty eight children were tested by Mr. 
Hancock, the age varying from 5 to 7. A rectangle that 
measares the swaying of the child should be smaller than 
that of the adult because the child is shorter; the experi- 
ment showed it to be very much larger, the ratio of con- 
trol between man and a five-year-old child in the swaying 
test wss found to be, roughly, one to four. 

The tests for the arm and forefinger showed similar 
results. The relative size of the rectangles of the man 
and five year old child were, for the shoulder, as one to 
4.5; of the finger, as one to 5 8. 

From the resalts is seems safe to infer ‘hat motor con- 
trol is from three to six times greater than that of the 
child in the first year of school life. From the general 
tests and the special experiments the following results 
seem to be justified, though more extended research may 
change or modify : 

Children have far less control of their muscles, than 
adults. 

Generally a girl at the same age is steadier than a boy. 

Children early learn to make movements involving 
large muscles. They succeed easily in large movements 
of some degree of complexity. The order of develop- 
ment of control is evidently body, shoulder, arm, forearm, 
and hand. 

Fine and complicated movements are made with difli- 
culty. 

Efforts to keep quiet produce strong symptoms of ner- 
vous irritation. 

Children in normal, healthy growth show a lack of co- 
ordination and control paralleled only by ataxic, choreic, 
and paralytic patients. 

This is a noteworthy corroboration of the theory that 
movements which are symptons of disease in adults ap- 
pear in the normal development of chidren. 

The significance and importance of such studies appear 
from considering them in connection with physiological 
and anthropological investigation. 

From this law of development an educational prin- 
ciple of prime importance follows. In all motor training 
the work at first should be large, and all forms of work 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES, 


Absence of Rules 
Method of Crading 
Continuous Reviews 
Abundant Drillwork 
Simple Algebra 
Elementary Ceometry 
Variety of Problems 
Oral Work 
Sight Work 

Etc., etc. 


WALSH’S 
MATHEMATICS 


FOR 


COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


D, C, HEATH & O©O., Publishers, . 


J. W. STEARNS, President Normal School, Madison, Wis. 
(tn Wisconsin Fournal of Education for Fume, 1894): These 
books honestly impress one with the prompt response of pub- 
lisher to changes in the ideal of teaching. Here is the mathe- 
matics below the High School simplified and enriched, and we 
exclaim as we examine the book,—“ Why have we not done this 
before? It is so easy and so much more profitable than the old 
plans!” To all teachers of Arithmetic we say, “ Do not fail to 
examine these books.”’ 


- « Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


requiring fine and delicate codrdination are out of place 
at an early age. 

The different parts of the body do not develop at the 
same time. Perhaps each organ has its peculiar nascent 
pericd. In all forms of motor training the greatest ekill 
can be obtained only by training during the nascent pe- 
riod of the organs involved. Premature training is iv- 
jarious, unduly delayed training is irrevocable loss of 
opportunity. A new physiology is needed which shall 
show the sequence of the different stages of growth and 
their relation to the development of organic sensory and 
motor function. The normal end of thought is action of 
some kind. 

Psychology takes the reflex arc as the type of all that 
is accomplished by the nervous system and looks upon al! 
the different forms of motor activity as modes of express- 
ing thought. 

Practical inferences seem to be justified by the results 
obtained. It is clearly wrong to give work in the kinder- 
garten or primary schools which involves the complex co- 
ordination of the fine and and delicate muscles. In 
drawing, the work at first should be large and should 
concern the reproduction of the central featares. And so 
in all manual training, physical exercises, and the like. 
Again, it appears contrary to nature, as Basedow long 
ago pointed out, to insist that young children keep still, 
Nature's order is first to give power and then to teach 
control of power. 

The reversal of these rules and insistence upon fine and 
delicate work at first, and any premature acquisition of 
control and inhibition, like all forms of precocity, is dan- 
gerous, and nervous disorders are likely to be the result. 


Super. W. W. Srerson, 
Auburn, Me, 

Stated in unscientific terms the topie under considera- 
tion is, ‘‘ Have our children the capacity to do the work 
the age assigns them, and if not, how may it be secured ?’ 
Scientific study and casual observation seem to unite in 
the decision that many of our children in the public 
schools are deficient in motor ability. 

Many parents put the most of their vital force into 
their work and dissipation and endow their offspring but 
sparingly with this gift. The home in its general tone 
and perticular arrangement tends to excite degenerating 
emotions rather than to develop abiding attachments. 
Obedience is often hesitating or authority is openly defied. 
All these conditions and permissions tend to an abnormal 
development and result in weak intellects, small self con 
trol, and but little of that peculiar force that character- 
izes a strong personality. 

Mary teachers know buat little about the child they 
attempt to mould. Possibly some do not understand the 
terms that name his qualities and powers. The motives that 
influence, the ideals that inspire, and the history that re- 
veals his inheritance of fibre, aptitudes, and tendencies, are 
but little studied, and therefore but slightly modify their 
methods of instruction or systems of management. 

The study of the child should have for its object the 
rendering of the teacher more usefal to the pupil, and it 
should enable her to put the pupil in the way to make the 
most of the best in him. To do this she must know his 
history and possessions physically, mentally, and morally. 
Then she is prepared to train his gifts and nurture to a 
helpful force his deficiencies. 

Among the mistakes in our work that have contributed 
to the marring of children the following may be noted : 
Their aptitudes and deficiencies are not generally recog- 
nized, and but little effort is made to use the former or 
remedy the latter. Children are dealt with inthe mass. 
They are hedged about, controlled, marched and recited 
in platoons until they Jose their individuality and power 
of independent werk or thought. But few recognize that 
there is something masculine about every girl and some- 
thing feminine about every boy. Not many seem to re- 
alize that both need the help that is gained by associating 
with a brainy, cultured, and vigorous man, and a refined, 
cultured, brainy woman. From the one they derive self- 
reliance, masculine force of character, and an ambitious 
quality and fibre. By the other, the harsher lines are 
softened, the personality is rounded and balanced, and the 
gentler and nobler elements are emphasized. This dual 
association arouses the intellect, schools the emotions, and 
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strengthens the will. Women should predominate but 
should not dominate in our teaching force. Oar courses 
of study indicate that their compilers feel that the results 
of thinking are of greater value than the processes by 
which they are reached. Caltivating self-control, concen- 
tration, endurance, and application are not yet recognized 
as being on so high an educational plane as insignificant 
towns, unimportant dates, and meaningless definitions. 

To develop the power to do, the child must be thrown 
on his own resources for theme of thought and means of 
growth. He must be at times isolated from his fellows 
and brought in closest contact with his tasks and nature, 
and left to work out his problem and mental salvation. 
He must be an interesting companion to himself and 
breed force enough to voluntarily shun vicious associates. 
His work must tend to concentrate his thought and form 
the habit of digging out, without the aid of othere, his re- 
sults. He must win the power to return and work upon 
a subject until the point of saturation is reached. 

If the public schools are to be held responsible for the 
motor ability of the men and women of the fature, then 
the children of the present must receive from their parents 
a greater capacity for work. They must have homes 
that are centers of attraction and promotors of soberness 
of thought, fixity of purpose, and maturers of ideals. 
Their food, dress, and amusements must be wholesome, 
appropriate, and helpful. What is to be studied, when it 
is to be studied, and the methods of instruction must be 
in the control of an educational expert. No teacher mast 
be asked to care for more children than she can serve as 
individua’s. She must be a scholar in the sense that his- 
tory will tell her the path her children have come, and 
why the ages have made them what they are. Her 
knowledge of science must be so familiar that she can 
count the pulse of nature. Her companions in art and 
literature must be those who have written the record of 
the world before it was lived and have made their proph- 
ecies and longings a part of the progress of the race. Her 
knowledge of the child must be founded on a sympathy 
as just, and intelligence as broad, as all this training makes 
possible. When these conditions are current facts, then, 
and not till then, has the world a right to demand at our 
hands men and women fitted to do its work. 

It is proper to state that the conclusions given in this 
paper are mosily based on data obtained by our teachers 
in the study of the children in the Auburn schools. 


USE AND ABUSE OF ILLUSTRATIVE 
SKETCHING. 


BY HENRY T BAILEY. 
State Supervisor of Drawing, Mass. 


Illustrative sketching is a reaction against technical 
drawing, just as language was a reaction against technical 
grammar. Language is applied grammar. [Illustrative 
sketching is applied drawing ; it is drawing as a language, 
in other studies. 

In good illustrative sketching every touch is the em- 
bodiment of an idea,—not a line nor a dot is meaningless. 
The ideas so embodied must be the essential and charac- 
teristic. A majority of children make creditable illastra- 
tive sketches at six years of age, and would continue to 
make them with constant improvement if encouraged and 
directed. Children should be directed in the choice of 
subjects, and in the order of sketching. In language only 
that should be eelected which will be made more vivid and 
real by illustration. In number, sketching may accom- 
pany and perhaps supplement the work with objects, but 
the sketches should be so simple that ideas of number may 
be chief and dominant, not ideas of form. To require 
children to sketch seven complete buttercup plants,— 
roote, stems, leaves, with one flower of five petals on each 


plant, to impress seven times five, is as Chinese as burning 
one’s house to taste roast pig! In arithmetic, sketches 
are most valuable in making conditions clear, and in illus- 
trating principles. In history, the illustrations may be 
either maps and diagrams to show paths or discovery, ac- 
quisition of territory, plans of campaigna, movements of 
armies, ete., or sketches of characteristic details,—of 
dress, home utensils, weapons, means of conveyance, etc., 
—anything which aids in producing a clear picture of the 
times. But a child’s portrait of Columbus or Washing- 
ton or Lincoln is about as valuable historical data as 
Doré’s portrait of Adam. 

In geography, map-drawing is pure illustrative sketch- 
ing; the embodiment of ideas concerning size, shape, con- 
tour, positions, and distances. The child cannot draw a 
picture of the continent. A conventional network of 
squares and oblongs, fancy coast lines, filigreed moun- 
tains have nothing to do with the case. Superintendent 
Aldrich of Newton says. “A pupil should be able to 
sketch a map of Europe in two minutes while he is talk- 
ing.” This means a clear simple statement of character- 
istic facts in the order of their importance, and nothing 
more. He has no time for the ornamental nor the non- 
essential. The location of the boundary between Russia 
and the German Empire is of more consequence than the 
ripples off the coast of Ireland, or the fringes of the Py- 
renees! In natural science the sketches must be truth- 
ful. The pupil is not to design beautiful effects, but to 
state in simple terms what he sees, and to embody the 
idea of life in his sketch. Nature study is no better than 
busy work with splints and pegs, or juggling with letters 
and figures if the pupil sees no deeper than the surface. 
Every wrinkle and scar on the deadest twig is the record 
of a life struggle. Only when the pupil recognizes the 
pulsating life of God in every living thing, will Nature 
bear to him its final message. 

The order of sketching is determined by the subject. 
If it be from the plant world, the best order is the nat- 
taral—the order of growth—seed, root, stem, leaves, 
flowers, fruit. If from other departments of study, the 
logical order is fundamental—wholes, parts, relations. 
For example, in a continent the order is mass and general 
outline, mountain and river system, countries, principal 
cities, ete. 

Tllustrative sketching alone is not enough to insure 
trathful, correct, artistic representation. It must be re- 
enforced by a definite logical course in drawing and by 
examples of good art, as recitations from topics in one’s 
own words must be backed by specific training in lan- 
guage and by memory gems. In any department it is 
dangerous to separate theory and practice. ‘It spoils 
two good things.” Illustrative sketching has come to 
stay, and to be used by all, notwithstanding the fact that 
some stiil think drawing to be for the few only, and not 
acquirable by the masses. Five hundred years ago there 
was a similar conviction in regard to reading and writing. 
Bat we believe it almost criminal to allow a child to grow 
up illiterate, and our successors—not five hundred years 
hence—will think it nearly as wrong to allow a child to 
pass through the schools without learning to express him- 
self freely by means of drawing—the oldest written lan- 
guage of the race, and the only one now universally in- 
telligible. 


NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES B. SCOTT, 
Director of Science, St. Paul. 


We recognize the claims of nature in gathering among 
these mountains, and devoting half our day to the enjoy- 
ment of our surroundings. From this study of nature 
in nature’s grandest Jaboratory, and with nature's best 


instruments—the seeing eye, the hearing ear, and the 
understanding heart,—we get a mental broadening, a 
moral uplifting, a clear vision, a better appreciation of 
the poet of nature, such as no teacher or book, no traveler 
or picture can ever give us. 

Shall we shut out from the education of the child that 
which so broadens and elevates us. 

The objects of nature study are threefold. ist. To 
cultivate the tastes and higher nature of the child and 
lead him through nature to that which is above nature. 
2d. To develop his powers of seeing, telling, and think- 
ing; observation, expression, and reasoning. 3d. To 
give him a knowledge of his environment of nature, as 
well as of man. In nature study the child must be the 
center. What he learns about nature is very secondary. 
What he gets from nature is all important. Plants have 
been found to be the best for beginning the study of 
nature while older pupils, may study animale—birds in the 
spring, insects in the fall. The pupil, in order to attain 
the best result, must study nature out of doors, and under 
natural conditions ; the result of the study being to bring 
both teacher and pupil not only nearer to nature, but to 
each other. 

Nature study misses the highest purpose, the great 
purpose of all education, unless it leads the child from 
nature to man, and beyond man te the Author of nature ; 
unless from the seen the child reaches the unseen, from 
care and protection looks up to a Protector; through 
fanction and purpose and plan, sees a Planner. 


Supt. Jutta M. Dewey, 
North Adams, Mass. 

While prizing most highly the intellectual training 
received from the study of natural science, there are 
other benefits to be derived from it of equal importance. 
I refer especially to the ethical and also to the esthetic 
effect of nature study in the elementary school. 

A year or two ago it was one of my duties to direct 
and observe the introduction of natare-work in a class 
that had reached the highest grammar grade. The class 
was composed of children, low down in the stratum of 
society. Their previous training had been of the most 
extreme mechanical order. 

The daffodil was the first subject of study. The first les- 
son was mostly a failure, the boys treating it as silly joke, 
and evincing neither interest nor pleasure except in muti- 
lating the flower, and pretending to eat the bulb. Never- 
theless lessons on the daffodil continued to be given when 
specimens could be obtained, until they bloomed in the 
gardens. The history of the plant was looked up, myths 
were read, poems were copied and adorned with drawings 
of the flowers or with imaginative drawings illustrative 
of the daffodil’s struggle for existence in the coid of the 
early spring. 

This intensive study of the daffodil had its effect in 
due time. The boys began to soften, and showed it by 
wearing the specimen in their batton-hole instead of 
destroying it. 

The study of this one plant seemed to become the key 
note to other similar study. And interest was not all. 
There began to be shown a feeling of tenderness toward all 
plants, as well as toward beetles, earthworms, moths, but- 
terflies, and whatever was studied. 

A still better result was reached when there settled 
over the class a calm, earnest, stadious spirit which they 
had never known before. They really began to be 
imbued with the spirit of science, the spirit of unselfish, 
reverent truth seeking. And last, but not least, the 
stolid indifference, that morose apathy to pleasurable 
things which is the result of want and low environment 
gave way to a more cheerful appearance, proving, it 
seemed to me, that they had experienced in some degree 
that happiness which comes from sympathy with natare. 


E HAVE OVER 400 more calls for Teachers to fill good positions, at salaries of from $500 to $3000 per year, 


than are now registered with us. 


If you wish a position we can secure you one at a good salary if you will place your application with us, 


We recommend you direct from this Office for some good position we have been requested to fill. 
The following question is often asked us: When do you locate the most Teachers ? Our answer is: During July 


and 


There are more unexpected vacancies occurring during these months than any other season of the year. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS and SCHOOL 
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COLOBADO, 

The catalogue of the State Normal School has 
jast been issued, and indicates that the school is in 
& most prosperous condition, The enrollment da- 
ring the past year wae 511, 

Dr. Snyder is lecturing at the Martha's 
Vineyard Sammer School. 

Prin. Ed. F. Herrmanns is spending the sum- 
mer vacation in Germany. 

Assistant Srate Supt. Young, who was elected 
to the chair of Eaglish in the State Normal Schoo), 
is spending the summer in aiding the state depart- 
ment. 


| nominated Mr. Brown as principal and Mr. Cates 


as assistant, but the election went to Mr. Cates. 
Mr. W. N. Hailman, formerly of Laporte, Ind., 
hae been elected superintende t. Mr. Brown ac: 
cepted the situation philosophically and good- 
naturedly as one of the ‘‘ unexpected” things likely 
to happen. 


INDIANA. 


W. E. Henry, a graduate student in Chicago 
Univerrity, has been elected Professor of Esglish 
Literature ia Franklin College. Mr. Henry was 
for three years assistant in English in Indiana 
University. He is a splendid teacher, and is well 
known throughout the state. The board has 


The summer schoo! under the supervision of ex- 
State Supt. Dick and Prof. Ira M. D:Long of the 
State University, hag had an enrollment for the 
session of over 100. Those who have been in at- 
tendance speak in terms of the highest praise of 
of the work done by those condacting the school. 

The Hamiiton, Ohio Daily Republican devotes 
a page to the history of the pablic schools of that 
city and eulogizes the work that was done by De. 
Alston Eilis as superintendent of the schools 
Dr. Ellis in the presiding over the State Agricoltaral 
College, at Fc. Colline, has proved his ficness for 
the position, and in this wider field, has accom- 
plished a work of which he may jastly feel proud. 

The school census of the South Denver district 
has nearly doubled during the past year. A new 
school building will be ready for use in Sep- 
tember. 

Supt. A. B. Copeland of Greeley hae been re- 
elected for the thirteenth year. 

The examination for those desiring to teach in 
the South Paeblo (P. W. Search’s) schools will 
be held Aug. 30, 31. O. 8S. MOLEs. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles has had a shaking up educa'ionally 


granted Mr. Henry leave of absence for next year 
in order that be may use hia fellowsbip in Chicago 
University. The work next year will be in charge 
of Me. H. E Coblentz, a graduate student from 
Indiana University. 

Sapt. Lewis A. Jones of Indianapolis has re- 
signed to take charge of the Cleveland schools. 
The teachers of the state universally regret that 
Mr. Jones is to leave. He is jastly regarded as 
the leading educator of the state. He has not 
ovly brought the Indianapolis echools to their 
high state of perfection, bat he has for years been 
the leading epirit io almost all state educational re- 
form. From the educational aesociations of the 
atate he will be greatly missed. The position at 
Cleveland came unsought. 


ILLINOIS. 


The seventh annual convocation of the Univer- 
sity of the City of Chicago was convened early in 
Jaly. The incident of the pre.ent convocation 
was the dedication of the Ryerson physical labora 
tory. A number of prominent pbvsiciste were 
present, representing twenty-f:ur o ffsrent inatita- 
tions. At the exercises Mr. Ryerson exvisined the 
objact of his gift, which is intended ae a m+ morial 
of bis father. President Harper received the gift 


this month. Mr. Leroy D Brown, formerly of 
Ohio, who bas been the superintendent of schools 
for the past year resigned, and waa a candidate 
for the principalship of the high school. Miss 
Elizabeth Packard, one of the eminently esuccessfal 
women principals of the country, has been the prin 
cipal for several years. A year ago she was 
granted leave of absence, and Mr. E. E. Cates 
were placed in charge for a year. When Miss 
Packard decided not to return, the sub-committee 


followed by a reception. 


plied with water and electrical power. 


at his hands and then proceeded to a brief descrip- 
tion of the building. Addresses from two of the vis- 
iting physicista concluded the exercises, which were 
The laboratory is one of 
the largest and most complete in the world, and 


though designed principally for use, is still one of 
the most beautiful university buildings in Amer- 
ica. 


It is perfectly lighted and heated, and sup- 


boast of the designers that not a foot of space has 
been wasted. It contains large laboratories for 
andergraduates and graduate work, emall rooms 
for special research, rooms for mechanics, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, light, etc., classrooms, 
offices, library, etc. The corridors are especially 
beautifal, with their wainscot of white marble. 
The cost of the building and apparatas exceeds a 
quarter of a million. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mr. Amos H. Thompson, formerly principal of 
military academy in Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
elected princioal of Jersey City high echool, at a 
salary of $2500. 


OHIO. 

Supt. A. B. Johnson of Avondale has been 
elected for the fortieth time to the same position, 
each time ‘for one year and alwavs unapimonely. 
In 1863 his salary was fixed at $2000, and it has 
never been changed since that time. 


TEXAS. 

Superintendent H. J. Fey is making prepara- 
tion to open in San Antonio a normal kindergar- 
ten training school. The course of study will b- 
of two years duration, and instruction will be 
given by expert teachers io child calture. Modero 
methods and complete equipment of models and 
apparatus will provide every efficiency for the 
training of kindergarten and primary teachers. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The manual training teachers held the final 
annual meeting of their association in Drexel In- 
stitute. The program opened with addresses and 
responses. The plans of work at Philadelphia 
and Toledo were set forth, and there were pavers 
on constructive drawing and machine-tool prac- 
tice, a psper on ‘* How to Teach the Use of Saws,”’ 
was read by Mr. George B. Kilbon, followed by 
one on *‘ The Best Method of Making a Tenon 
and Mortice Joint. ‘' Kaife Work in the School- 
room’’ was treated by Miss Caroline E. Kilbon, 
followed by a paper on ‘‘ The Northampton Sye- 
tem of Manual Traiving,’’ by Rev. F. A. Hinck- 
ley, director of manual training at Northampton, 
The aunual exhibit at the Central Manual Train- 


It is the 


ing Schocl was open to inspection. ‘‘ Industrial 


\Zdacation in the South’? was a topic of discus- 


sion. A question-box lectare, which served to 
clinch the facts brought out during the convention, 
closed the program. 


WISCONSIN. 

The services of Hiram H. Bice as head of the 
department of Greek and Latin in the St. Joseph 
High School have been go satisfactory that his 
his salary has been increased $300, te $1800. 

Among many changes in the normal schools of 
Wisconsin, old teachers will be interested in S-cre- 
tary Parker’s retarn to the presidency of River 
Falls, after an interval of five years. Daring this 
time he has severei as state ivepector of high 
schools and secretary of the board of normal re- 
gents. In the latter capacity, as the only appoint- 
ive member of the board who was a teacher by 
profession, bis opportunity to serve the school in- 
interests of the state has been very unusual, 
President MacGregor of Platteville has been 
relieved of executive work, and will remain in the 
school, while Prof. James Chalmers of Ohio will 
be the new president. Prof. A. J. Hutton, for 
several years institute conductor at Platteville will 
represent Whitewater in the place of Professor 
Pray, who goes to the new normal at Stevens 
Poiat. Professor Sylvester, state high school in- 
spector, becomes conductor of the Stevens Poiat 
achool, and will enter upon his duties in August. 
Two years ego Platteville and Whitewater each bui't 
an entensive addition ; now besides the new build- 
ing at Stevene Point, Oshkosh has an extensive 
addition ready to be equipped, and the next meet- 
ing of the board is expected to provide adequately 
for the Milwaukee school. 
Mr. J. A. Sheridan, the very efficient chief clerk 
of the educational department during the whole of 
Superintendent Well’s administration, has been 
appointed state inspector of high school. The 
new chief clerk is I. N. Stewart of Appleton. 
Javesville and Racine have voted $50 000 each 
to build high school buildings, Whitewater has 
voted $10,000 to buy a fine site of three and one 
half acres, centrally located, for the same purpose. 


WHEN WEARY AND LANGUID 
Use HorsForp's Acip PaospHate. ! 
When you are weaty and Janguid with the heat 
of summer, and strive in vain to keep cool, and 
vour temper also, the use of Horsford’s Acid 


Phosphate will materially aid you. 
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CHICAGO. 
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Craig’s Common School Question 
the addition of 32 pages of new matter. Realizing 


and Answer Book has been enlarged by 
moreover, that teachers demand that a Question 


Book shall be up to the times, particularly in History and Geography, we have revised this work ‘up 


to date.” 
branches of study, arranged as follows : 


So that our New Cralc contains over 8500 Questions and Answers on the different 


| Theory and Practice of Teaching; Alcohol and Tobacco; Civil Government; 
Physiology, Anatomy and Hygiene; Natural Philosophy; Participles and Infini- 


tives made Easy; Questions on Writing 
Parliamentary Rules. 


} 


| United States History ; Geography; Reading; Physical Geography; Grammar; 


; Algebra; Test Problems in Algebra; 


The Questions in each department are numbered, 
responding department,—making every question and 


and like numbers are given to the Answers in cor 
answer quickly available when time is pressing. 


During twenty years Craig’s Question Book has been known to all live teachers, and used 


by most, a3 The Standard. This New Craig will be still more useful to every one. 


Students as 


YOU DO LESS THINKING, 
ACCOMPLISH MORE WORK 


On the Hammond Typewriter than on any other machine. 


THE Hammonp 


is simple, has few parts, is easy to learn, and is the most durable. Alignment 
is perfect and permanent. Several languuges written on one machine. 


well as teachers, preparing for a higher grade, by using “Craig” can convert into a certainty the 
question of passing their examinations. ‘leachers may now discard the tedious drudgery of search- 
ing through numerous text-books from beginning to end for material for examinations. Here are 
Questicns and Answers ready to hand covering ALL Common School Branches. 
Scho! Committeemen will readily appreciate the value of this book in their examination of Teach- 
ers, Candidates for clerkships in the Civil Service will find the Questions here, with their correct 
Answers, on all of the subjects required by the authorities. 

The teacher or student or Civil Service candidate who has this book, together with “ How to Become 
Quick at Figures,” and“ How to P-epare for a Civil Service Examination,” is perfectly equipped not 
only to conduct an examination, but also to pass one. 2 

If veges | is a test of value, what shall we say of a book of which more than 150,000 copies 
have been sold? Such is the record of this remarkable work! The Questions and Answers 
on Parliamentary Rules alone are worth the price. 

Our Price to readers of the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER is but 
$1.10 (postpaid), so long as our present limited stock in hand lasts. After that the price will be 
$1.50. Therefore order at once while you can get this valuable book for $1.10. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE, 


State Superintendent of Schools N. A. Luce is 
making arrangements for the teachers’ institute, 
to be held at Fryeburg, August 13 to 17 inclusive. 
Professor Chapman of Cambridge will teach 
music, Mies Colby of Gorham Normal School will 
have charge of the work in the Ling system of 
physical calture. Miss Swift of Farmiogton Nor- 
mal School will inetract the teachers in primary 
work. Mr. Lacs will have charge of the meet- 
ing and will give a course of lectures on ‘‘ Peda. 
govics.’’ and Mr. Steteon will also lecture. 

W. N. Donovan, Co by, ’92, of South Lynde- 
boro, N. H., has been elected to the principalsbip 
of Skowhegan High School and Bloomfield Acad. 
emy, to succeed D. W. Hall. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Miss Grace J. Alexander of Concord, N. H., 
has been elected teacher of elocution and English 
in Dow Academy. Franconia, N. H. 

Mies Gertrude Bolster of Dorchester, Mass., hae 
been elected teacher in the same academy. 


VERMONT. 


William A. Kelley, formerly principal of Wor- 
cester Academy, Maze, has been engaged as prin- 
cipal of the union schools at St. Johnabary. 


MASSACHUSE?TS. 


The second summer institute has been arranged 
for at Piymcuth, condacted by the state depart- 
ment of public instruction, beginning Aug. 18 and 
closing Ang. 31. Among the prominent inetruc- 
tors are Lemuel S. Hastings. principal high school, 
Nashua; Charles Henry Douglas, principal high 
sshool, Hartford, Conn; Miss Caroline E. Wing. 
principal training school, Manchester; Miss L. P. 
Shepard, principal training school, Nashua; Mise 
Mabel Hiil, St. Mary’a echool, Concord; E. W. 
Pearson, director of music, Nashua; F.S. Sutcliff 
principal Lincoln street school, Manchester; Misa 
Flora S. Beane, high echool, Littleton; Sylvester 
Brown, principal Martia scheol, Boston, Mass. ; 
George I. Aldrich. superintendent of schools, 
Newton, Maes ; Mies Annie E. Hill, supervisor 
of peomanship, Springfisld, Maes ; Channing 
Foleom, superintendent of echoole, Dover; F. F 
Mordovk, state vormal school, Bridgewater, 
Mase.; A C. Boyden, state school, Bridgewater, 
Mase.; Misa Augusta L. Ba'ch, supervisor of 
drawing, Scmerville, Mass.; Dr. C. C. Rounde, 
N-w tlampsbire State Normal School, Plymouth. 
Suitable railroad and boarding accommodations 
have been made, A successful meeting is in 
prospect. Programe will be forwarded upon 
application to State Sipt. Fred Gowin , Concord 

In crnnection with the School of Applied 
Ethics at Plymouth, Mass., there will be an im- 


portant conference of educators and teachers dar- 
ing the week, August 5to 11, inclusive. The re- 
lation of various forms of educational activity to 
ethical and social progress will be considered by 
leading educators, and opportunity will be afforded 
for free and fall diecussion. Following is the 
program : 

‘The Relation of the School to the Labor Prob- 
lem.” 3 Lectures; Pres. James MacAlister, LL.D., 
Drexel Institute, Philadelpbis. (1) The Industrial 
Relations of the School, (2) The Political Relations 
of the School. (3) The Ethical Relations of the 


Scbool 

“Industrial History as an Element of Historical 
Study,” Prof. W. J, Ashley, Harvard University 

*The Ethical Element in Physical Training.” 
William G. Anderson M.D., Associate Director of 
Gymnasium, Vale Uciversity, 

** Organic Education,”’ Prof. Felix Adler. 

“The Educational Movement in Europe in Re- 
lation to Social and Political Movements,” William 
H. Burnham, Pb.D., Clark University. 

“The School as an Eth'eal Instrument,” Prof. 
George H Palmer. Harvard University. 

“The Ethical Element in the Kindergarten,” 
James L. Hughes, Toronto, Canada. 


The conference ia in charge of the following 
committee: Samuel T. Datton. Ray Greene Ha- 
ling, Misa Lucy Wheelock, Prof. Paul H. Hanus, 
Rev. Edicott Peabody, James A. Page. Applica- 
tions for rooms and board should be made'to Mr, 
H. N. P. Habbard or Mr. A. S Barback, Ply- 
mouth, Maes. 

That is a rather interesting record of the high 
school in Templeton, where there have been no 
less than forty-eight marrisges in which the hus- 
band and wife were pupils in the schools, 

Dr. H. F. Faller of the Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute hae been elected president of 
Drary College. Toere is no man with a greater 
record for a booming success; he has all the char- 
acterietica for success in a western college. 


Joseph Dana Bartley, A.M., graduate of Wil- 


STATE oF Onto, City oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes cath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F..J CHENEY & Co, 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State af resaid and that said firm will pay the 
sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every cave of Caterrh that cannot be cared by 
the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6.h day of December. A. D 1886. 
[SEAL | A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public 
Hall's Catarrh Cuie is taken internally and acte 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the 


system. Send for ts imenials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 


S.ld by Droggiats, 75c. 


KIND Worps 


FROM OTHERS. 


I have applied for a position through other 
agencies to no avail. I apply to you because 
I have confidence in you.—Sxft. G. P. B., 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 


Iam proud of my connection with your 
Bureau for the Jast twelve years.—H. S., 
Bloomington, Jil. 


I learn that your Bureau is the best in the 
nation. Send me your circulars.—M. S. B., 
Norwalk, Ohio. 


I wrote you through faith in you,—faith 
born of your eminent usefulness and of ex- 
perience with you.—F. M7. D., Cumberland, 
Mad. 


I address you because I have had good 
accounts of your Bureau, (as I have of only 
one or two other agencies of the kind). I 
want you to help my son to a good position. 
—W. F. Rolfe, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


I have not forgotten the splendid service 
you rendered me at the beginning of my ex- 
perience in Massachusetts.—Supt. W. C. 
Hobbs, North Attleboro, Mass. 


Allow me to thank you most heartily for 
your promptness in selecting and sending us 
a satisfactory teacher.— Suft. O. A. 7, 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 


| If you do as well by all your members as 
you have done by me, you certainly merit their 
hearty thanks.—//. 7., Southbridge, Mass.° 


The two teachers employed through your 
agency are giving perfect satisfaction.— Sut. 
E. C. Stevens, Trinidad, Colo. 


During my four years’ membership you 
have placed me four times, and promoted me 
from $28 per month to $950 per year. Many 
thanks.—F. C. B., Smith Mills, N. ¥. 


Your Bureau ranks very high in public 
estimation ; hence I apply to you for help.— 
D. B. P., Tuftonborough, N. H. 


My position in Dr. Sach’s school in New 
York is congenial, and all you represented it 
to be. I recognize your valuable service in 
placing me here.—F. S. H., Mew York City. 


Thanks for securing for me the position I 
hold in this university. It is all you claimed 
it would be. The way looks clear now for 
the presidency to come to me in due time.— 
G. S. A., Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss T., whom we secured through you, 


suits us exactly. She is coining golden 
opinions. — Prin. H. S. Cowell, Cushing 


Academy. 
I can most heartily endorse and recom- 


I see your agency is doing the work it ad-/|mend Dr. Orcutt’s Bureau of Education as 
vertises to do, and wish your form that I may | entirely trustworthy to all who desire aid in 
renew my registration with you.—JZ. B. S.,|securing teachers or positions to teach.— 


Biddeford, Me. 


H. L. B., Waterford, N. Y. 


N. B.—During the administration of the present manager, this 


Bureau has given its members, in 


salaries, $1,500,000. Among the 


humerous engagements for the current year we have placed in one New 
England city seven teachers (three ladies and four men), whose aggre- 


gate salary is $8,450. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, N. Bureaa of Ed., Somerset Boston, 


liame College, avd lately principal of the Bridge- 
elected to the principalehip of the hi 

The Greenfield High School will open the an- 
tumn seesion in a new building, beautiful and con- 
venient in every respect. The chemical and phys- 
ical laboratories are noteworthy features of the 
equipment. 

The sito of the Fitchburg Normal School is pur- 
chased, and measures t» farther the erection of the 
building will be hastened. 

The Massschusetts Institute of Technology has 
off are d two courses in chemistry during the summer, 
The first course in analytical and organic chemistry 
is jast completed, and the course in general chem- 
istry is pow in progress. 

Three new public kindergarten schools will be 
opened in Springfield, Sept. 6. 

CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. J. C. Wittier, who haa held the position of 
Sapervisor of Drawing and Penmanship in the pub- 
lic schools of Bridgeport, resigned to become ed- 
itor of Art Education. The Art Department of 
the public library, where may be seen 9 splendid 
exbibit of drawing, color, and manval training 
from pupils of the public schools, bears testimony 
to the work of Mr. Witter Io addition to designs 
for carpets, wall decoration, friezes. ete., there 
are fisgs, weather signals, autumn leaves in the 
natural colors, and textile designs. The blending 
of colors in paper work is notable. Much atten- 
tion has aleo been given-to elementary mannal 
training, and many oseful as well as beantiful 
objects direct from the children’s hands, are 
arranged in a fins glaes case. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5. You can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
first 5 correct reports of vacancies, This offer is 
made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 


a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same in a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benefits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,”’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


The 


Educational 


THE 
LATEST 
and 
GREATEST 
COUPON 
OFFER. 


HERE IS YOUR 


matter. 


with this splendid work for 1§ cents a 


We print below a coupon. 


number on your coupon, 


Never order more than one Part on 


Cut this out and send 


POTTER-BRADL. 


Creat 
and Library 


Atlas the World. 
Om. on Week 


FOR 40 WEEKS 


SECURES IT. 


‘INVALUABLE TO EDUCATORS. 


The maps are printed from engraved copper-plates and colored 
by hand in the highest style of art. The work is compiled from Official 
State, National, and International Surveys, supplemented by information furnished 
by the Postal and Interior Departments of the United States Government, the 
Departments of other Governments, and from many reliable private sources. 

IT IS ALSO ABSOLUTELY BROUGHT DOWN TO DATE, 


OPPORTUNITY! 


The JourNAL OF EpucaTion has made arrangements with the publisher of 
this Great Work whereby it will be issued in 20 parts 
from four to twelve Maps, and ten to sixteen pages of descriptive and statistical 
The double page maps will open across two pages without a break and 
measure 10x26 inches each. Each part comes in a Handsome Portfolio Cover 
that will hold and protect it until bound. ; 

By special arrangement with the publishers, we are able to supply our readers 


Each part will contain 


part. 


PARTS 1 TO 7 NOW READY. 
Cut it out and send or bring it to our office with 
I5 cents in silver or stamps, and we will send you the part to correspond with the 


Subscribers must send us as many coupons as they order Parts. 


a coupon, 
it to us with 15 cents. 


Send Part No. 


Coupon for 


POTTER-BRADLEY ATLAS of the WORLD. 


Address all orders, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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Some Recent Publications. 
i Author. Publisher Price. 
The - - - Ayres D Appleton & Co, NY $1 00 
- Wilman Roberts Bros., Boston 1 00 
An English Anthology - : - : - Bradshaw Longmans, Green & Co, NY 1 ° 
Scenes from Greek Plays - - - Ramsbotham 
The Elements of Music - - - Bertenshaw sid 190 
The American System of Vertical Writing - The American Book Co, “ 1 
A Practical Flora - - - Willis 1% 
A Hana-book of Mytholo - - - Berens Maynard, Merrill & Co, ** 
History of Medern Times - - - Duruy Henry Holt & Co, 1 
Others - - Ginn & Co, Boston 
alogus de Oratoribus - - 
Theory and Practice of Design - - - Jackson J. B. Lippincott Co, Phila. 2 4 
Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. 39 - - Lee Macmillan & Co, N ¥ t+ 
Literary Associations of the Eoglish Lakes, 2 vols. Rawnsley , 
Josiah Gilbert Holland - - Plunkett Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1 5° 
Literary and Social Silhouettes’ - yesen arper roe., 
William Lloyd ‘Garrison, 4 vols. - . - Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Bost. 8 00 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ new 1894 catalogue of 
school and college text-books is so large and varied 
that one really wonders what it meant for them to 
sell out their school book department, They make 
aspecialty of school speakers, supplementary read- 
ing, English literature for all grades, bookkeeping, 
civil government, etymology, history, physical 
training, mythology, music, etc. This catalogue 
is attractively illustrated with portraits of their 
authors, many of whom are household words. If 
teachers realized that it was possible to get fine 
pictures of upwards of thirty familiar authors in 
catalogue that can be had for the asking they 

would speedily avail themselves of the privilege. 

This grand house has done much for the edacation 

of the people these many years, but never more 
today. 

Henry Hott & Co.’s new edacational cata- 
log should be in the hands of every high school 
teacher. It is a remarkable presentation of the 
freshest and most usuable books on Psychology, 
Ethics, avd Philosophy, such as every teacher 
should have, and in addition to these a multitude 
of excellent works on every high school subject. 

ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 


Save Baggage Express and dire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
atages, and elevated raiiroads to all depots. You 
Can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—Art Enthusiast: “ Professor is that not the 
torso of Venus ?”’ 

Wo id-be-Art Critic: no! that’s only a 
broke: statue.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—If an S and #n I and an O and a U 

With on X at the end spell Sa, 

And an E and a Y and an E spell I 
Pray what is a epeller to do ? 

Then f an S avd an [ and aG 
And an H E D apell side, 

There is nothing much left for a speller to do 
Bat to go and commit siouxeyesighed. 

— Winnipeg Review. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s “SooTrHine ha 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
wothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
saree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 


zists in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a 


—Teacher ; Sammy, in the sentence ‘‘I have a 
book,’’ what is the case of the pronoun “I ?”’ 

Sammy (promptly): Nominative case. 

Teacher: Next boy, tell moe in what caee to put 
the noun ‘‘ book.’’ - 
Next Boy (thovghtfally); Bookcase, — Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A NEW METHOD of mining, milling, roasting, 
and smelting different kinds of ores has been suc 
cessfully demonstrated in Germany and is now 
being introduced with unprecedented success. 
The slow and cumbersome methods heretofore 
employed will be discarded, and the cost of vari 
ous ores in treatment or conversion into metal 
especially Lead, Zinc, and Silver Ores, Cobal: 
and Copper, greatly reduced. All the matte of 
the latter, which was heretofore sent to Germany 
is now being refined in the United S'ates. THE 
HARTSFELD GERMAN MINING SYNDI- 
CATE, OF NEWPORT, KY.., invites correspond- 


ence, (See their advertisement.) 


vwo Months 


25 cents. 


Fo: twenty-five cents —in stamps, if you prefer — the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION will be 
sent on irial for two months to any one not at present a subscriber. 

W de-awake teachers throughout the country have been quick to take advantage of 
this oer in the past, and doubtless many thousands more will wish to do so. 

If you have never used the JoURNAL OF Epucarion, isn’t it worth trying? The exper- 


iment will not cost much. 


We iry to make this the best educational paper published. Hundreds say we succeed. 
o: yourself—know it as it is—for at least two months. 


Test i 


Sj cv al Offer. — For five cents additional, or ¢hirty cents in all, we will send post- 
py of Heath’s new edition of Emile strongly bound in heavy paper covers, and the 


paida 


Journ. oO EDUCATION for fwo months. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


: 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR ALL. $75 2 month salary and exp p 
ses paid. If you want employment write 
at once to P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 


Work 


TEACHERS’ Vacation to Euro 
FRE E the seashore or mountains, with all 
TRIP TO expenses paid Address 


EURUPE | 36 Bromfisid be Hass. 


up to date 


and Recitations for Schools 
Societies, Churches, etc, Samples FREE 


BARNES & CO., 56 E. 10th St., N. ¥. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
Can have their subscriptions 
ced sia 


ey: 
y su ‘ 
NEW ENG. PUB: oo; 3 Somerset St., Boston 


§ Cataracts, Scars or Fil 
NEW EYE ) ABSORBED, Our Lome 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when all 
others fail.” Hundreds convinced. Pimphlet free, 
No disk, Address THE LYK, Giens Fulis, N. 


FLAGs. 


Send for Catalogue. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO. 


Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S 
$12, AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 
buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit« 
= ie? either sex, made of best ma- 
rial, strong, substanti: 
adjusted and tully wartanted Write 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 
OXFORD MEG. Co, 
888 Wabash Avenue, _ = 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The New England Magazine for July contains 
an account of Louis Kossuth, by Hon. George S. 
Boutwell. It isa careful estimate of the genius 
and work of this eloquent Hungarian. His visit 
to America was made while Mr. Boutwell was 
governor of Massachasetts ia 1852. The article is 
fally illustrated, and will appeal especially to those 
whose memory runs back forty years. Another 
aotab e article, also beautifully illustrated, in this 
number, is that on ‘‘ The Old Town of Berwick,’’ 
by Sarah Orne Jewett. Mise Jewett is one of the 
triumvirate of really great writers of short stories 
touching New England life — Miss Wilkins and 
Rose Terry Cooke being her only peers. Mr. Wil- 
iiam Clark, whose article on “ Socialiem in Eng- 
land ’’ and ‘* The Fabian Society,’’ have attracted 
so much attention, contributes to this number a 
paper on “‘ The Life of the London Working 
Classes,’’ which shoald be read by everybody in- 
terested in the social problems of the time. The 
series of articles on New England at the World's 
Fair is concluded by a fally illustrated article on 
**Connecticut at the World's Fair,’’ by J. H 

Vail, the State Commis.ioner. There is a charm- 
ing illustrated article on ‘‘ The Coantry of Lorna 
Doone,’”’ by William H. Rideing, and another on 
**The Privateer D.sh,’’ an «ld-time Maine vessel 
with a brilliant record, by E.C. Plummer. Sam 

ael C. Williams, in an article on ‘‘ ‘i he Firat Abo- 
lition Journals,’’ shows curiously that they were 
published at the South. Rev. Charles G. Ames 
contributes a two-page poem on ‘An Old-Time 
Yankee Farmer,’’ and there are short poema be- 
sides. There are also several short stories, by 
Frances M. Abbott, Caroline licknor, and Abbie 
Farrell Brown, ag well ag a liberal instelment of 
Dorothy Prescott's ‘*A Castle of Ice.’’ The Eti- 
tor’s Table, with some observations upon the Old 
South work in connection with a tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Hemenway, is devoted chiefly to 
the subject of the ‘‘ Rise of Modern Democracy ia 
Old and New Eogland,’’ Professor Borgeaud’s 
new book on the subject furnishing the text 
Price, $2 00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. Bos- 
ton: W. F. Kellogg, Publisher. 


— Scribner's Mugazine for Jaly has a most in- 
viting table of contente for summer reading. The 
frontispiece is ‘‘ The French in Holland,’’ by 
Francois Fiameng. The leading article is a de- 
scriptive article on the social aspects of the region 
along the Massachusetts Coast koown as ‘‘ The 
North Shore.’’ It extends from Nahant to Cape 
Aon, The other papers are ‘‘ The Gettysburg 
Week,’’ by Philip Schaff, DD.; ‘‘Among the 
Carahumaris—The American Cave Dwellers,’”’ by 
Carl Lumholtz. illustrations from photographs by 
the author; ‘* John March, Southerrer,’’ chapters 
XLIIL-XLVII, by George W. Cable; ‘* The 


WOMEN WHO SUFFER 
pain each month, can find relief 

Wie} and cure in Dr. Pierce's 

Favorite Prescription. 

7 N \\ It regulates and restores 

the monthly function, 

braces up the exhausted, 

|) run-down, overworked 

and delicate; allays and 

banishes all Nervous 

Weakness, Spasms, 

Hysteria Fits Chorea, 

or St. Vitus’s 

Dance; cures Weak- 

nesses, Bearing 

Down Sensations, 

Backache, Catarrhal Inflammation, Ulcera- 
tion and kindred maladies. 

For those about to become mothers, it is a 
priceless boon, for it lessens the n and 

rils of childbirth, shortens “labor” and 

he period of confinement, and promotes the 
secretion of an abundance of nourishment 
for the child. 

THOMAS THIRLWELL, of Robertsdale, Pa., 
says: “I cannot sufficiently express to you 
my gratitude for the benefit your * Favorite 
has conferred upon my daugh- 

r. 

Of late she has suffered no pain whatever. 
It is simply marvelous.” 


French in Holland,’”’ by Philip G. Hammerton, 
with full-pege illastration and portraits of 
meng; ‘‘A Man Without a Memory,”’ by William 
Henry Shelton; ‘‘ Beasts of Barden,’’ by N.S. 
Snaler, illustrated; “ The Workingman—Sketches 
of American Types,’”? by Octave Thanet, illas- 
trated; ‘‘ The Sleep,’’ by M. L. vaa Vorst; 
‘*The New York Tenement-H use Evil avd Its 
Care,’’ by Ernest Flacg; ‘‘ Mirage,’’ by Graham 
R Tompson; “Aut Cx ar, Au: Nihil,’’ by Agnes 
Repplier; ‘* The Ally of Mr. Croae,’’ by John J. 
a’ Becket; and in the Point of View are ‘The 
Pleasures of Moderation,’’ “‘ Ao Laterested Ob- 
server,’’ ‘‘ For Masters of the Revela’’ Price, 
$3 00 a year; single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


-— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for Jaly 
has articles on ‘ Gas Burners, Regulators, Globes, 
Holders, and Fixtares,’? by Wm. Paul Gerhard ; 
‘* Engineering Practice and Education,’’ by Gas- 
tario Lanza of Massachusetts Ioatitute of Tech- 
nology. ‘‘ Heatiog and Ventilation,’”’ by A. R. 
Wolff; and “The Manufacture of Very Acou- 
rate Straight Edges,’’ by F. L. O. Wadsworth. 
Also Reports of Sections, Weatber Service, Pro- 
ceedings of Meetiogs, Book Reviews, ete. Price, 
$5 00 » year; single copy, 50 cents. Philadel- 
phia: The Franklin Institute. 


— The Jaly American Naturalist is one of un- 


usual intereat. Its leading articles are ‘‘Animal 


with the number on your coupon. 


Te JOHN L. STODDARD'S ART SERIES 


Consists of 16 Portfolios, 11 x13 inches in size, each Portfolio having 16 views. 
Our subscribers are delighted with the series. 


Parts 1 to 16 (complete) are now ready. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five two-cent postage stamps, 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


Coupon for 
John L. Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St.. Boston, Mass, 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a New England city, a teacher 
of Cooking and Millinery for the girls in Manual 
Training School. An accomplished jady wh» can 
teach these subjects weil, and also some high school 
branches, such as Grammar, History, Geometry, 
Physics or Chemistry, is desired. Salary offered, 
$1100 to $1300. A Aaa to 

OROUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a New England eentems. a Preceptress,—a Chris 
tian lady of culture and refinement who has had suc 
cessful experience in a similar position. Salary $600. 
Also, an Assistant in a N. E. normal school, to teach 
tbe common English branches. She must be a grad- 
and successful teacher. Sa 440. 
Apply at once to nated 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerse 


WANTED, 


In a Seminary in a pleasant New York town. & 
teacher of Vocal Music and Drawing. Salary $500. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCOTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureaa of Edwmation. 
8 Somernet Roaton 


WANTED, 


Next September, in a Southern private school. a lad 
Mu-ic ome —a brilliant performer on piano an 


violin. . Apply to 
UKCUTT, Manager, 
N. E Bureau of Kducation, 
8 Somerset St., Roston, 


WANTED, 
Next September, in a Manual Training High Schoni, 
in a large New ko land city, a teacher of ** Wood- 
work, including joining, turning, carving, and 
pattern making.” Salary from $1100 to $1300. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCOTT, Manager., 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 

n & western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music 

Salary, for a first class man, $1,200. 
Apply at once to 


FOR SALE, 


Ln | School f-r Young Ladies and 
will and furniture —in a delightful 


= 
— 
— 
PLAY | 7 
A Boarding and 
(anaes New Bngiatd elt 
nee: ow city. For particulars apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, URUUTT, anager, 
i: N. E. Bureau of Education, N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Mechbanics,’’ by Dr. Manly Miles; ‘‘ The Mean- 
ing of Tree Life,’’ by H. L. Clark; ‘' The Origin 
of Pelagic Life,’? by Prof. W. K. Brooks, and 
Lepidosicenids avd Bdellostomides,’”’? by Theo- 
adore Gill. The general notes on D-partmeots of 
Soience arc very fall, and all the late scientific 
pews is given, with notices of tecent books of 
science. Price, $4.00 a year; 35 cents a copy. 
Philadelphia: The Edwards & Decker Co. 


— Pansy for July, with its cheery stories and 
charming pictures, ite ‘‘ Picture Gallery,’’ avd 


‘‘Daily Thoughts,’’ is a valuable companion in the 
home. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Co. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Alabama.—Peabody Summer School of Pedagogy. 
Avg. 21—Sept 25. Troy. Dr. E. R. El- 
dridge. 
[/linois. —SommerSeasion, Soper School of Oratory. 
Jaly 5—Aug 9. Chicago. H. M. Soper. 
American [nstitute of Normal Methods. West- 
ern School. Aug. 7-24. Chicago. 


Kansas.—Summer School. Jane 18—Ang. 24. 
Norton. Supt. N. H. Baker. 

Maine.—Summer Sessione of the School of Ex- 
pressive Art. Aug. 6-25. Belfast, Maice. 
Address M. W. Laughton, 364 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston. 

Massachusetts. —Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- 
tute. Jaly 9—Aug. rH, Cottage City. W. 
A. Mowry, Salem, Mass. 

Sommer Session, Emerson College of Oratory. 
Martha’s Vineyard 

Normal Institute of Vocal Harmony. Ang. 14- 
31. Lexington. Mra, H. E, Holt, Sec., 
Box 109, Lexington. 

The Sauveuar Sommer College of Languager. 
July 2—Aug. 10. Amberst. Dr. L. Sau- 
veur, Copley St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Michigan.—University of Michigan, Sommer 
Courees of Instruction. July 9—Ang. 17. 
Ann Arbor. J. H. Wade. 

Summer Session, Michigan Mining School. 
Jane 4-Ang. 20. Houghton, Mich. M. 
E. Wadeworth. 

Kindergarten Training School, Sammer Session. 
Wheeler. 

Sommer Session, Flint Normal College. Jaly 
2—Sep:. 3. Fiint, Mich. G. E. Swarthout. 

Minnesota.— University Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Joly 30-Aug. 24. Minne- 
apolis, Mion. W. W. Pendergast, Supt., 
Sc. Paul Mion. 

Nelraska.—Unsion Summer School. Jaly 9—Aug. 
18. Ashland. Professor Crabtree. 

Summer School. Jane 18—Aug. 10. Hold- 
redge, Neb. W. R. Hart. 

Summer Session, Fremont Normal School. 
June 12—Ang. 21. Fremont, Neb. W. 
H. Clemmons. 

Perkins Co. Sammer Nermal. June 25—Ang. 
13. Elsie, Neb. KE. Lance Jones. 

Summer Normal. Jaly 2-Aug.10. Verdon, Neb. 
L. A. Oatien. 

New Hampshire.—Summer Institute, State Nor- 
mai School, Angusat 20-31. Piymouth. 
Address Hon. Fred Gowing, Concord. 

New York.—The Mid-sommer School. July 23— 
Ang.10. Owego. E.G. Lantman, Manager, 
Binghamton. 

Chantauqaa Sammer College. July 5—Anug. 
16. Chautauqua. W. A. Dunean, Sec., 
Syracuse, 

Central Summer School. Jaly 23-~—Ang. 10. 
Chantangaa Park, Tally Lake. Edwin H. 
Chase, 465 Chenango Street, Binghamton, 
New York. 

Summer School, Cornell University. July 6— 
Aug. 16 Ithaca, Jacob Gould Sherman. 

Ohio —Lakeside Sammer School. July 10—Aug. 
. Lakeside. W. V. Smith, Port Clinton. 

Chii-ty School of Methods, July 23—Aug. 17. 
Andover, Ohio. Charles Hayward. 

South Carolina. — Summer School, South Caro- 
lina College. Jaly 17-Aug. 13. Columbia, 

C. Mr. James Woodrow. 

Vermont.—Lamoille Co. Summer School. Jaly 30 
~Aug.13 Morrievilie, Vt. W. A. Beebe. 

Windsor Co. Summer School. Avg. 6-18 Ches- 
ter, Vt. Edwin Whitehill, Woodstock. 

Wisconsin.—Wisconsin Summer School, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Prof. J. W. Sterne. 

Sammer School. Jaly 9—Ang. 18. Ellsworth. 
Supt. J. F. Shaw. 

Summer School. Jaly 9—Aug. 18. Musco. 
Joseph Schaeffer. 


Wanted Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their 
spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications 
to write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commis- 
sions, and furnish all necessary 


supplies free of cost. 
Address 


AGENCY DEPT. 
New PuBLisHine Co., 
83 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


The 


Potter-Bradley Atlas 
Is Taking. 


Read the fellowing testimonials 
from our Subscribers, 

and «cee what they think of 

the Work. 


**T have just received Part I. of the Potter-Bradley 
Atlas of the World, and think it magnificent. I want 
the complete set.”’ 

—SUESCRIBER, Bridgeport, Conn. 


“ Part 1 of the Potter Bradley Atlas arrived last 
night, and [ am very much pleased with it. It forms 
a cheap but valuable addition to a teacher’s library. 
Enclosed find coupon for Part 2” 

~—SURSCRIBER, Ontario, Canada. 


‘Part 1 of the Potter-Bradley Atlas has just been 


received. It is a great privilege to get so fine a work 
a price. Inclosed find coupon for Parts 
and 3.’ 


—PRIN. WORCESTER ACADEMY, Vinita, I. T. 


“*T have received Part 1 of the Atlas and am much 
pleaseo with it, [enclose coupon aud fifteen cents 
for Part 2” 

—SUBSCRIBER, Class. High Sch., Worcester, Mass. 


See page 101. 


Educational Institutions. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


OF THE 


University of the City of New York, 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 
CHANCELLOR. 


Twelve major and minor courses, with electives, 
leading to the degrees of Master of Pedagogy and 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

Complete profe:sional preparation for those seek- 
ing to become superintendents, principals, profes 
sors in normal schools, and teachers of higher 
rank, 

Year begins October 1st. Scholarships offered, 
Special scholarships for women. 

For catalogs giving full information. 


Address 


SECRETARY SCHOOL oy PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


BEAVER COLLEGE. 


Both Sexes Admitted. Separate Dormitories. 
Preparat«ry Course, 2 years. 
Academic Course, 4 years. 


Univers'ties and Technical Schools. 
Prepares for Profesional Work. 
Business. 


EFITTED 


COURSES. 
New TEACHERS. 
EORGANIZED METHODS. 


Classical, Scientific, Literary, Business Courses, 
ART. MUsIC. 

Nine departments, twelve teachers. For cata- 
logue containing details and information, please ad- 
dress the President. 

A WM. A. ALEXANDER, A.M., Beaver, Pa. 
REORGANIZED SCHOOL OPENS SEPT 3, 1894. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


Painesville, Ohio, 


Practically collegiate, with the care and culture 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 


TABOR ACADEMY, 

MARION, MASS. 
For both sexes. Ciassicai and general course. 
pares for eg and Scientific Institutions. 
Jatalog ready June 1. 
DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


1GAN, HOUGHTON, 
MIOHIGA A State School 


Michigan Mining School. 

aud allied subjects. Has Summer: Courses in Survey 

Shop Practice, Assaying, Ore Dressing. and Field Geol- 

ogy. Instruction t equip- 
. Tuition free, For catalogue write to 

M, E. WADSWORTH, A.M , Pb,D., Director. 


of 


Pre- 
New 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Iustitate of Techuology, Harvard 
avd Boston Universities, ine and etc. 
Jatalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Se " 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes Address the Registrar 


NOBNAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further apply 
lb wbury, corner of Fxeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


ulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


E NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATFER, Mase. 
both sexes. For catalogs. jaddress the 
Principal, A G BoypEn. AM 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, D B HaaGar, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mags. 
For both sexes. 


FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY-TWO Portraits of Eminent Teachers proved the most attractive advertisement we ever 

issued. The pic ures and the brief biographies proved popular, and ‘en thousand of 
them were called for from all overthe eountry. The edition ix exhausted and will never be reprinted. Ruc a 
new book is now ready containing * Thirty-two More Portraits,” givicg this time pictures and biog: aphies of W A. 
Alcott, R. Bacon, Birkbeck. Colet, G@ Combe. Descartes. R. L. Edgeworth, Eliot, W. E. Ellis, Fenelon, J @ Fiteh, 
*r:ncke, Herbert, Huxley, Kant, Lancaster, LaSalle, Loyola, Luther, J.8. Mill. Mtiton, Quick. Kabelais, Rein, St. 
Vincent, Seneca, Spencer, Thring, Wayland, Whewell, F. E. Willa'd and Wyclif. The price of thi is the same as 
that of the other—g10.00, with a discount of #9.93 RE eent stamp and we cuaraptee it a good investment. 
forcash. In other words, you «an gst it fora two- MO There is a good deal tn it besides the biographies, 
and it may give you suggestions worth more than the infurwation, Atauy rate, you can get it by writing for tr it 
you write soon enough. for this edition, like the other, ts limited, and will not be repeated. It costa gocd deal to 

proved a good inves'mment tn the friends it brought us, and we doubt not this will be 

mutually profitable to youandto uz. Sosend us your stamp tor 32 more PORTRAITS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “curcaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
occurred in our school and 


“AN UNEXPECTED VACANCY 


Scores of such letters come to us through the months of July, August, and September. Do not 
miss these opportunities of securirg a satisfactory position. 


Handbook free. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 WABASH AvE., CHICAGo. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and FORE! CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Govervesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad, During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,590,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


UNSOLICITED KIND WORDS. 


** Have just received a letter tendering me that positionin New York City which you 
secured for me at $1080 salary. I thank you most cordially for your epicient ae 
—E.G HAM. 
“T shall. in future, place all orders with your Bureau, you have acted so promptly and 
wisely tn the past ’’ —¥. THOMP3ON, Prin, Canaan (Conn ) Academy. 


“Tam glad to have your suggestions, knowing, as I do. your eminent ability in seleciin 
strictly firsi-clase teachers.”’ —SUrPI. JOHN 8. IRWIN, Fort Wana, Ind. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


Hegisters the Rest Teachers. 
CHARGES NO APVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
postage only; but depends on actual results. 


3486 Poeitions Filled. Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
First Year Salaries amount to $2,264,850 00, ge Constant vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. 
KEKR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST,, NEw YorRK. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
and call or write. 560 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
FROM LETTERS during the 
RACTS sy tie Pa. Ed. Bureat 
** 1 have just been elected to the Principalship of ——. This is the third position I secured turough 
your agency.”— Prof.W. “ Enclosed fiud fee, for which please register me in your Bureau. You have 


secured positions for a brother and a sister of mive, and I trust you may do equally well for me.”—Miss C. 
Do you want a position ? Now isthe time to register. L, B, LANDIS, Manager, Allentown, Pa. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OCO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FRER. 
4 Ashburton PI. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church 8t., | 120% So.8pria 8t., 803 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. New York. | Chicago, Il. | Torgnto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. C. 


Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1618 POSITIONS. | F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. (~- SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to fill them. Address 
FRED DICK, Mogr., 308 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


Alb Teachers’ A 
any Teachers Agency * 
Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers, Assists teachers with good records in securing 

positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


wanted for vanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
Schoo! positions in Pennsyivani+ and other states. 
Adoress atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. MYtRKS Manager, 
(10th year.) HARRISBURG, PA. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

Amertcan and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 

Best references turnished. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 


N Palace Hotel Bldg. 
Teachers seeking Siangeat Cc. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Pa 
ani 262 Wabash Ave. 
Recommenas no teacher whom the manager would not himself employ under the same circumstances 
BEACON TEACHBRS’ AGENOY, Boston; thus affording itsmembers double advantage 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
Teachers Wanted. | St Louis, Mo. \8TH YEAR 


Catal dress 
ne J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


>] 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
and those wishing a change at 
an ine , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Odio. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 7°*cHicaco: 
Aims to deal directly with the school hoards,and to select one teacher, who Is sure to meet the requirements, 
tore, ici , ete, Correspu: dence is invited. Send for blank, 
has been secured by the ald of the agency, Afiliated with the 
A local corre+pondent is wanted where there t* a high school or college. Write for special terms, inclosing stamp, 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Vork. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
lanager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis,Minn, 
OOBRRESPONDING WITH ADVER- 
viease meation thic Janrani, 


MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
FirrH AVENUB (corner of Twentieth 8t. 


UNION SCHOOL BUREAU 
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Historical ‘Tales. 


School Edition. 


Introduced into the best schools for supplementary reading. 


The Romance of Reality. By CHartes Morris, 
author of “Half-Hour Series,” “Tales from the 


Dramatists,” etc. VOLUMEs: 


America, England, France, Germany. 


12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five 
to thirty-two stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The 
tales gathered within these charming volumes have at once the attractive- 
ness of the novel and the merit of truth. ‘The Romance of Reality,” the 
sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for within its pages 
may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the history of the leading modern nations, and many 


of which have long been favorites in popular lore. 


Will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


¥15--717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF NORMAL METHODS. 


Summer Schools, 180904. 


The EASTERN SCHOOL will be hela at the State Normai School Buliding, PROVIDENCE. R. I., 


July 17th to August 3d (inclusive). 
The WESTERN SCHOOL will be beld a* the Pavilion of the Manhattan Beach Hotel, Windsor Park, 


CHICAGO, ILL., August 7th te (inclusive). 
Courses of inetruction include Vocal Music, Piano-Forte, Writing, and Physical Culture. New features 


of specia! interest and practical value. 


Correspondence should be acdressed to Mr. ROBERT FORFSMAN, 262-964 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Sec’y of the Western School; or to Mr. FRANK D. BEATTYsS, 31 East 17h St.. New York, N. Y.. Sec’y of 
Eastern School; or to Mr. ALBERT A. SILVER, Jr., Business Manager, 110-112 Boylston St., Buston, Mass. 


VERTICAL PENMANSHIP. 


Recognizing the growing educational sentiment in favor of Vertical Penmanship, and the force of the 
afguments upon which it is based. we have called to our aid competent experts, whose thorough study of 
the subject and careful, intelligent, editorial work. with a generous expenditure of time and money on the 
Part of the publishers, have enabled us to announce with great pleasure the immediate publication of 
Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship, which, we have no hesitation in claiming. is in all re 
spects equal, and in very many essential particulars greatly superior, to all other systems of Vertical Pen 
manship, whether published in this country or elsewhere. Teachers and School Officers interested in 
Vertical Penmansuip are invited to corres, ond with 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


43, 45, & 47 East Tenth &t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


e BUY NOW... 


reston nap ai 
$1.00. Both $1.75 
Address PUBLISHER, 37 West TentH St., New York. 
Also write for combinations and lowest terms on other books, magazines, and papers. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineraloxy, Ge logy, Zool 
in Schools and Colleves. it is 
that no coilect.on +f equal excellence as the 
War hington Schoo! Col.ection have ever be 
fore beeu ¢ff-red in this couvtry at so low a 
price ($2each). Serd for circulars. 

RELIFF MAPS AND MODFES. Send for 
¢ircu ar describing Gravud Cofi n. Yosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massa hosetts. New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 

SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete. 

METEURITES. A good price pa‘d for me. 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or *'fall.” Meteorites also 
cut. polished. and etehed. 


EDWIN EB. SOWBLL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


H. I, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, 161 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Impurtea and American Books 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co, successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers ; f only 


; Henry Holt & Co. American 
authorized agency London branch) publications 


agency for Hachette 
from 144 Tremont St. to 
Retioved "23 school St., Boston. 


JYAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— P'BLIBH —— 

BEED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S — of Penmansbip. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
TROMSON’S Mathematics, etc., otc. 

H. I. SMITH 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Pees. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Wanuale of Wethodsa and Kev to the Above. 60” 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 

THE CORTINA METH(D Awarded the first prize at the 
Columbain F xposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY Iutroduction from 
H.H Don Carios de Borbon L1lthed. Cloth, $1.50. 

INGLES EN V8INTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 
Castelar. 4th edition, Cloth, $2.00. 

EN VEINTB LECOIONKS. (In press.) 

AMPARO. Readi:g fur universities, etc. 
HKdition in Spanish and Euglish 765 cts.; Spanish only 
anootated in English 2d edition 60 cts. 

ELINDIANO. 4:b edition. Spa:.i-h and Englieh, 50 cta. 
6'b edition, Spanish aunotated in Engiish, 40 cra 

DEPUBS D# La LLUVIA. Sded anvot’d in English, 35c. 

VERBUB ESPANOULES. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c. 

MODELO#® PaRBA‘ ARTAS. 13th edition. 40 cta. 
“Cortina Library.” Senu 6 cts. for Catalogue of the 

of choice Spant-h books in the United States. 
Libera! discount to Dealers, Profe-sors, aud Colleges. 

CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
111 W. 34th St... New York. 


THE 


“CYCLAUTOGRAPH” 


Prints 100 copies fooiscap s81ze 
from ove @riting in 3 minutes, 


No cleaning up; no 
aud rubbing pecessary. 


CYCLAUTOGRAPH CO., 59 Fifth Ave , N.Y City 


EDUCATIONAL WAIFS, 


iS THERE A SCIENCE OF PEDA- 
COCGY? By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 27 pages. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MUSIC IN SCHOOLS. 
By ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Price, 10 cents. 


A BOSTON SCHOOL. 
Bv ALBERT E. Winsuip. A Description of the 
Work aone in the George Putnam School. Fully 
illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 


HISTORY FOR TEACHERS. 
By MARY BLAKE Cvntains an Outline of His. 
torical Study from the First to the Eighth Qen- 
tury iuclusive. Price 15 cents. 


TWO PREMIUM ESSAYS. 


i. Q@ral Teachiag; Its Proper Limits and 
Methods. By Hen J W. Dickinson, Boston. 


2. The Proper Functions of the Free High 
Scheol. by HUkACE H. MOKGAN, Louis, 


J. D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Mo 
These two valuable essays published in one pam 


phlet. 48 pages. Price, 15 cents. 


CREEK ANDO LATIN AT SICHT. Meth- 
ods of Teaching. By Profs. Joun W. 
WHITE and A. C. RICHARDSON. 35 pages. Price, 


15 cents. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3% Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


! 


Schools 


Peters’ Burrowes’ 
Piano Primer. 


The most perfect Piano Primer 
pubished Equally acapted 
for vrivate tuition or teaching 
in classes. (Cloth, 50 cents. 
Boards, 40 cents. 


Kinkel’s Copy Book. 


A.method of instruction by copy 
practice. Fspecialiy designed 
to assist the memory Price. 
75 cents. 


Itson Lobe’s Catechism of 
Music. 


A clear, concise, and correct 
planation of the theory of 
music. Boards, 30 cts. Payer, 

« 40 cts. 


FOR 


Teachers 
How Shall I Teach ? 


Mlustrates Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated system of 
instruction. Price, 30 cts 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher. 


An inductive class instructor in elementary guisicn. 
rammor. y dc, in their veladion 
music, 81 50. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


AGENTS for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Shoninger 
Piaros Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos ex- 
changed. or sold on instaimeuts. 


For Musical !nstruments, Strio etc., sendto Joh 
O. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-403 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H Ditson & Co., New York. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JOURNAL oF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FOUNTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription does ; 
not count as a new one, Addrese 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset Roaton. 


Ores, Nickel, Uobalt, Lead, Zinc, Antimopial 

Silver, Bauxite, &c Abandoned mines wil! re- 

ceive far better financial assistance by visiting 
or corresponding with THE HARTSFRLD FUR- 
NACE & REFINING CO., Newport, Ky., who are 
practical German Mining Engineers and ©. -ntractors. 
Al' questions on Metals, Ores and their best practi- 
cal methods of treatment readily and conciusively 
solved Why experiment when you can have 
a certainty? 


f) ore. es. of Silver, Gold and Copper 


tion. 


teachers have never been so numerous as 


(male), $1600 ; Elocution and Phy 


Sciences (female), $1100. 


Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputa~ 
We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State andi 
Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager he 
has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls for 


during the current year. 


Eight teachers have been elected from this Bureau, the current year, 
in one New England city, viz: Grammar (male), $2000; Grammar 
(male), $2000 ; three Manual Training (males), $3000 ; Sciences 


sical Culture (female), $600; Pri- 


mary (female), $900 ; Kindergarten Critic (female), $750; Domestic 

Aggregate salaries = $11,950. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 

school officers for services rendered. Forms and circulars free. 


No charge to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


taken in exchange. 


BRIGG PIANOS. 


Write for 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Durability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 621 


‘Tone, Action, Design, 
Easy terms. Old instruyients 


and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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